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Copy of an oxtGinaL Letrer from 
Asex Hassarn to Lorp Minro. 


eb all my dear Relations and 

Friends. It is a copy of a Let- 

ter from Abel Hassain to Lord Minto. 
Sia, My Lorp, 

My answer give much pleasure, I 
am very glad... Now’ again, Sir, my 
Lord-ask. me new thought for Cal- 
cutta; in that-place [ not make long 
stay, so short thought much better. 
My own Country veryvery hot, Cal- 
cutta more worse—all very‘straight, 
no Mountains like in Persia. Cal- 
cutta very Magnificent, very ugly— 
one grand house too much élegant 
as Palace; then one little Bam 
house for Black Man, one large one 
little, that not = see—all-same 
very fine } ife, then litde dirty 
Husband. Streets all same, some too 
shocking, smali; crooked, very nasty. 
Bazars not very fine, full of confu- 
sion; thiags, old, new, good for no- 
thing. Calcutta not very. pleasing to 
me except the river, very beautiful, 
and Million noble ship for merchan- 
dize.—Merchants al] very superb, 
very mounificent, liberal, like Persian 


Noblemen—very honorable for Eng-’ 


land ; little spend for little, more for 


Senate-man, very excellent for Con-' 


stitution, very excellent for pay tax, 
and assist old Country make .war.— 
Too many fine Ladies, white Face, 
white arm, white Neck, all ‘same fa- 
ther and Mother in own Country — 
not too much clothes, that not fashi- 
onable—oune little coat, two little 
coat, one little shirt, that is very pro- 
per. Upon head not put coat—sup- 


pose were silk trowsers like Persian 


Ladies, that much more convenient. 

for fine Climate. ‘ 
Evening parties young, old, all 

same—plenty curry, meat, fish, beef, 
Wwiversat Mac. Vor. XV{i. 
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fowl, cheese, grand profusion. Very 
large cristal plates for fruit; too 
rauch silver dish—many glass furni-° 
ture, very splendid for candle. Pun- 
hahs for fan the Ladies and Gentlemen 
before and behind, and give appetite ; 
that is very pleasing admirable. Little 
hour dinner take away, more little 
hour Ladies take ‘away—bad social 
fashion like my own Coustry. After. 
this, boll Shrub, Hookah, hookah, loll 
Shrub—more loll Shrab. But some- 
times make dahce after dinner, that 
very fine, then I very glad. English 
Lady then more beautiful, shew all 
fine, charming, : bewitching shapes, 
not quite naked,' Young Gentlemen 
dance too much ‘with prett Ladv— 
no matter other than’s Wife, great’ 
deal Laugh, great, deal whisper, tao : 
much Squeeze hand—that not good 
in my country—how can English hus- 
band like that I can’t say—that not. 
too convenient for me. Calcutta more 
fit for Merchant trade, punch-house, 
every shop occupation and business 
for make fortune.—Great agent, little 
agent—all nations * Language—Chi- 
nese, Turks, Armenians, Jews—very 
— City for alt the World buy,’ 
sell, and make rich’; very good for 


pray God, every nation get good, 
arge, handsome Mosque. All Eng- 
lish lady pray in. Mosque every Sun- 


day—not all Gentlemen, only. best ’ 
mén who never cheat, never tell little’ 
lie, be go too much Mosquebad 
Man not go—that: very From - 
Calcutta not too far, one long street 
of palaces, called Chowringhee ;. this 
place more proper for head Servants 
of United Company. No business 
what for live in Calcutta? Old 
Grandee Merchant gu «to Couneil.—’ 
pwnd a of pee . 
tinghee very proper and ‘very’ 
— Grave Doctor with Gold , 
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Chariot go feel pulse for fever, for 
big with-Child, gout, all same very 
miserable ~-humph—-ah—-Calomel, 
Opium, yes that is very well; Chow- 
ringhee is very fashionable, very good 
for encrease practice. For General, 
Colonel, and field Marshall Officer, 
Chowringhee not so proper very bad. 
Red coat very bad coat—red coat thin 
small ket. What for good Sol- 
dier, Eclonel, Captain, Major go 
thousand miles make fight against 
much enemy, many strong Castle— 
too much peril, fatigue, and country 
not good for white Man, some die, 
some wounded, some kill very well, 
then some come back not kill and 
wounded—fine battle—very beautiful 
victory—very fine fellows—very glo- 
ty, very Brave !—but not a bit of for- 
tune make for carry to England; live 
very well after too much danger. 
Work, help pay tax, support Consti- 
tution, and make Wife at home and 
little Children happy. This thing I 
not understand. One very.immense, 
fearful Fortification on front of Chow- 
ringhee—more than a thousand have 
Guns on the Ground without Carts 
to them ; fine house for Soldiers, very 
charming Arsenal, plenty of drums 
and Muskets, old copper Guns, very 
good for make Brass Money. ‘Too 
many fine Balls for destroy all Hin- 
dostan. 

Not too far one very monstrous 
House for Gentlemen, when not make 
fortune, spend all money, and shut 
shop. This very ugly unpleasant 
place, not pleasing to my eyes. Next 
near is one very good place for sick 
Soldier and Sailor ; very fine Room, 
bed-gown, every thing; very fine 
doctor, and too much fine physick. 
Then one lamentable house for poor 
people that loose the head. God 
very much glad to see such proper 
Charity in that Bad Country. er 
this then a funeral Ground, where too 
much ladies and Gentlemen not go to 
England this Year, but next Year, 
then not go at all—this place not very 
fine. . From Calcutta Fortification 
and Chowringhee fine grand broad 
road.—Every evening there too many 
Gold Superb Coach, quite magni- 
ficent, full of bandsome les, 
young Gentlemen, riding by side, say 
more sweet loving W ords—sometimes 
swallow too dust, give appetite 
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for dinner, but sometime heap of. 
brick ,—great rolling Stone, Bramny 
Bull middle of rode make Coach 
overturn; fine English Lady scream 
too much, sometime break bone, kil] 
—that that very shocking murder to 
see—but very good for Coachmaker, 
too much good for Doctor and Un. 
dertaker. 

Old gentlemen, Calcutta, not too 
fat, very thin leg, very thin nose, not 
stout like such at England. Old 
Fellow very thin, very yellow, marry 
pretty beautiful Lady, that is very 
wonderful. Old Husband, old Wife, 
that more Natural; when old fellow 
die young, Christian Wife not go 
Burn, that is Brahmin Custom—very 
good for Hindoo Husband. 


Sir, My good Lord, 
Farewell, 
Apex Hassais. 
P.S. J will write again, 


For the Universal Magazine. 


REmMaARKs on a Passace in “ Mart- 
RIALS FoR THINKING.” 


OUR correspondent, Mr. Bur- 
don, possesses the pen of a 
ready writer, and he uses it on a var 
ety of subjects. By his political 
publications, he to be a true 
constitutional Englishman ; but in his 
Materials for Thinking, his opinions, 
in some instances, may not perhaps 
pass current, without farther exami- 
nation, As he has published them to 
set people upon thinking, he cannot 
have any reason to be offended if any 
doubts should arise on the accuracy of 
what he has offered in one of his 
essays. Though I deem it necessary 
to make a few remarks on a bold ex- 
ion he has used, I now assure 
im I have not the most distant wish 
to ruffle his temper, and that-my sole 
motive in writing this paper is to 
seek and search out truth, and to em- 
brace it. 

In this inquiry it must be expected 
that there will be different shades of 
opinion in different persons, and in 
some instances they may differ ve 
essentially, and omen y when e 
of them have imbibed in their youth 
—— irreconcilable with each 
other. 
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I confess I am an old-fashioned 
man, and that I reverence’ the sacred 
writings, and this, in an age like ours, 
may be deemed by some bigotry and 
prejudice, arising from confined no-+ 
tions or a weak head ; but J trust that 
I have some reason for the hope that 
isinme: and J flatter myself that I 
do not hold any error which I cannot 
readily quit, if I have convincing 
proofs offéred that Iam wrong. 

Mr. Burdon says, (p. 264) ‘* That 
Moses, the first lawgiver who ever 
ventured to promulgate the unity of 
the Deity, laid claim to his particular 
protection for the nation of the Jews, 
in exclusion of all the rest of man- 
kind, and ho doubt the success and 
continuance of his religion and Jaws 
is principally owing to this pious 

raud. 


fraud, 


I hope this was not intended to 
stamp the Jewish historian and gene- 
ral with the character of being an hy- 
pocritical impostor, who, like Oliver 
Cromwell, judged canting and pray- 
ing as necessary as fighting. 

{t will be too long a task to trace 
out every leading circumstance in the 
life of the Jewish legislator, from the 
time he first entered on his public 


functions till he quitted the busy 


scene of life; I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to an event which pre- 
ceded and another which followed 
the Israelites being thrust out of 
Egypt, which seem to have been suf- 
ficient to induce Moses to conclude 
that the people were under the pro- 
tection of an omnipotent arm. When 


the Jews left the land of Goshen, 


they marched to Succoth, and from 
thence to Etham, at the head of the 
Arabian gulph, commonly called the 
Red Sea. They were then at theedge 
of the wilderness, and the road to the 
land of Canaan was open before 
them: they might have continued 
their march unmolested by the Egyp- 
tians; for Pharaoh and his army must 
have perished for want of provisions 
if they had ventured to follow them, 

Here, if we may judge by the 
steps taken by Moses, he either acted 
as the weakest of men, or as one who 
was convinced, from the experience 
of what was passed, that-he was un- 
der the protection .of an Omnipotent 
Being; and it is evident, from his 
conduct, that he firmly believed the 
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success of his enterprise must depend 
on a wisdom far superior to his own. 

In Exodus, chap. xiv. verse 2, we 
are informed * that the word of the 
Lord came unto Moses, saying, Speak - 
unto the children of Israel, that they 
turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon ; before it shall 
ye encamp by the sea; for Pharaoh 
will say of the children of Israel, the 
wilderness hath shut them in.” 

If we may give credit to Mr. Bruce, 
Moses and his people turned back a 
considerable distance to a passage mn 
the ridge of mountains between 
Egypt and Etham, which led to the 
a and the bay, where they were 
ordered to encamp, and from which 
they could not by any natural means 
escape, as they were shat. in on the 
right and on the left by high moune 
tains, and by the sea and the wilder- 
ness before then: 

When Pharaoh saw the situation of 
the Israelites, he prepared his horses 
and his chariots, and pursued them, 
and overtook them encamping by the 
sea. When the children of fsrael 
saw their pursuers approaching, they 
were greatly afraid, and complained 
unto Moses for bringing them out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness. If 

oses had not, in this critical junc- 
ture, some confidence in a Wisdom 
and a Power superior to his own, 
would he have made a speech tothe © 

»ple, which would have exposed 

im as an impostor in a few hours ? 
He said to them, ‘Stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which 
he will shew to you to-day ; for the 
Bgrptens which ye have seen to-day, 
ye shall see them again no more rh 
éver.” : 

Was this the declaration of a man 
who was practising a pious fraud? or 
an enthusiast, who would have urged 
on the people to set themselves in 
array, and to behave like men in op- 

ing their enemies? or like one - 
who was confident in the success of 
the expedition he had undertaken ? 

Though many schemes have been 
devised to explain the deliverance of 
the Israelites, and the overthrow of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea‘ with- 
out the aid of a supernatural power} 

et the general relation, as given us 

% Moses, ‘has hitherto been tao 

2 
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firmly established to be shaken by 
those who have been endeavouring 
to exalt reason above revelation, by 
bringing the sacred writings into dis- 
credit, and leaving us in darkness in 
every thing respecting our future 


ing. 

The passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea is only a continuation of 
the wonders which were wrought in 
Egypt previously to their departure, 
and they were done publicly, and in 
the face of day ; and in such a situa- 
tion were the Egyptians placed, that 
they ————s the greatest calami- 
ties. Even the priests were driven 
into great difficulties, because they 
could not purify themselves to per- 
form their religious rites, when the 
water in their rivers and their streams 
was pollated. The slaying of the 
first-born throughout all the land of 
Egypt was a calamity so grievously 
felt, that it raised a lamentation in 
every dwelling. This could not be 
any pious fraud exercised by Moses 
to im on the credulity of the 
Egyptians, for they were all con- 
vinced of the mortality which had 
taken place, both by their’ sight and 
theirsensations. The Israelites must 
have known whether they had killed 
and eaten a lamb, as they were di- 
rected to commemorate the passover : 
and a vast multitude of men, besides 
women and children, could never ail 
of them, have agreed in transniitting a 
falsehood to posterity, if they had not 
experienced a deliverance by passing 
through the Red Sea, and have seen 
the Egyptians in the morning dead 
on the shore. If there had been any 
imposition or pious fraud in the rela- 
tion as given by Moses, there would 
have been many found to betray it, 
for they were continually murmuring 
against him. 

As so many wonders were wrought 
in the most public manner in the face 
of the Jewish people, and as a reli- 

ious rite, called the passover, was 
instituted at the-very time, and conti- 
nued yearly from generation to gene- 
ration, and from century to century, 
and which still continues without 
interruption, down to the present 
day, to keep up the remembrance of 
the destroying angel’s passing over 
the houses of the Jews, when he de- 
stroyed the first-born of the Egyp- 
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tians, this is such a proof of the fact, 
as cannot be produced in support of 
any passage in prophane history. 

As the passover is one of those sin- 
gular events: which immediately pre- 
ceded the departure of the Israelites 
from pt, and. is supported by a 
proof which the far greatest part of 
the most learned men in every age 
have received, must there not be a 
little vanity, even in a thinking man, 
to doubt the veracity of the Jewish 
historian, when he cannot have any 
better ground than conjecture to sup- 
port his opinion ? 

We may reason and doubt, till we 
think every circumstance relating to 
the deliverance of the Jews from 
Egyptian bondage impossible; but 
we ought to reflect that every thin 
is easy with Him who sees the en 
from the beginning, and has power to 
say, Let it be, and it is, either in mer+ 
cy or in judgment. ola 

When the cup of the iniquity of a 
nation is filled to the brim, and their 
measure is running over, the annals 
of mankind: inform us, that they 
have been rooted up for their idola- 
trous and wicked doings. Tyre and 
Sidon, the mart of nations, whose 
merchants were princes, and whose 
traffickers were the honourable of 
the earth; Jerusalem, the at city 
whose inhabitants were highly fa- 
voured for a time; and Babylon, the 

reat, as well as many ather people, 

ave, in their turns, suffered under 
the red of chastisement ; neither do 
I see how the prophets were practi- 
sing any pious fraud in foretelling it. 

If it be admitted that the chastise- 
ments of nations for their wickedness 
be by the permission of the Almigh- 
ty, then, whether it be by a general 
or a particular providence, the parts 
will be contained in the whole; and 
I believe that it is am ie by a great 


majority of the English nation, that 
we have been y favoured in 
the present war in which we are en- 
gaged, and I hope there is no pious 
raud to impose upon others by those 
who profess such a belief. ‘ 
If Moses ‘inspired the people with 
a rte a eethae under = 
rotection an Almighty arm 
ong as they wevthigniel and obeyed 
him, he did not deceive them me 
withholding the calamities. whi 
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wotild overtake them, when they 
were ripe for chastisement. Let any 
thinking man read the 28th chapter 
of the book of Devteronomy, where 
Moses denounces the curses which 
would follow their disobedience ; and 
if any credit may be given to Jose- 
phus, they were yo fulfilled at 
the destruction of the Holy City and 
theTemple. ‘The once selected peo- 
ple to punish the wickedness of 
others, for their forgetfulness of God 
and for their stubbornness and unbe- 
lief, have been chastised beyond any 
other nations for many ages; and 
their dispersion stil] continues as a 
living monument to all nations, that 
Moses acted from a_ higher principle 
than the imposing pious frauds. 
Though the Jews are dispersed over 
the face of this habitable globe, they 
are still preserved as ‘a distinct peo- 
ple; and there is reason to ‘conclude, 
from the sacred page, that they will 
remain so till the time of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled, and then the Chinese and 
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the Persians may be admitted into 
one fold, under one shepherd, Jesus 
Christ, the head. To ask, “‘ Why 
the’ Almighty did not communicate 
to the Gentile world the means-of . 
obtaining his favour sooner, or whe- 
ther he will punish them for not be- 
lieving what they had no opportunity 
of knowing ?” I shall Jeave to Him 
who judges according to right; ob- 
serving that there is no sooner nor 
Jater with Him, to whom one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. There cannot be 
any necessity for us to be continually 
a ourselves about the inscru- 
table mysteries of an Onnniscient 
Being, who will, as far as is ¢onsis- 
tent with his jastice, finally promote 
the happiness of all his creatures. “If 


any one should think ditterent- from 
me concerning the conduct of Moses, 
it will not in the Jeast excite my" 
anger, for I shall leave them to their 
own master to stand or fall. 


MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


Avyecpores of the Arcusisuop of it was Plato; for though I had often 


Moscow; with the Ceremony 
of Prince Gauitzin’s. FUNBRAL. 


[From Clarke’s Travels. } 


CURIOUS contrast to the splen- 
dor in which we had _ hitherto 


beheld Plato, archbishop of Moscow,” 


was offered, during a visit we made 
to him at the convent of Nicoll na 
Perrera,a seminary for young priests 
near the city. . I had Jong wished for 
an opportunity of conversing with 
this remarkable man. He was pre- 
ceptor to the Emperor Paul ; and is 
known to the world by his corres- 
prasienes with. Monsteur Dutens, 

pon our arrival at the convent, we 
were told he was then walking in a 
small garden, the care of which con- 
stituted his principal pleasure; and 
the employment characterised the 
simplicity and innocence of his life. 
As we entered the garden, we found 
him seated on a turf bank, beneath 
the windows of the refectory, attend- 

by a bishop, an old man his vicar, 
the abbé of the monastery, and some 
other of the monks. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes, when they told me 


seen him in hts archiepiscopal vest- 
ments, his rura) dress had made. such 
an alteration, that 1 did not know 
him. He was -habited in a striped 
silk bed-gown, with a nightcap like 
the silk nets commonly seen on the 
heads of Jtalian postilions ; and a pair 
of woollen stockings, with feet of 
coarse linen, fastened on with twine 
in an uncouth manner. He was 
without shoes, bet a pair of yellow 
slippers lay at someaistance. By his 
side, on the bank, was placed his 
broad-brimmed straw hat, exactly 
modelled from tbe Athenian pileus, 
such as the patriarchs of the Greek 
church have always worn, and such 
as the shepherdesses of the Alps now 
wear. In the hat-band he had stuck 
a bunch of withered flowers. His 
white beard, added to the mildness. 
and the animation of his countesance, 
gave to his features a niost pleasing 
expression. He desired to know who 
we were ; and being answered, Eng- 
lishmen; ‘ What ! said he, ‘all Eng- 
lish? I wonder what your couutry- 
men can find sufficiently interesting: 
in Russia, to briag you so far from, 
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home; and in such times as these ?’ 
But having made this. observation in 
French, he looked cautiously around 
him, aud began to ask the monks, 
severally, whether they understood 
French. Finding them perfectly ig- 
norant of that language, he bade me 
sit by him; while the rest forming a 
circle, he entertained us with a con- 
versation, in which there was sci- 
ence, wit, and freedom, enough to 
astonish any traveller, in such a coun- 
try, and at such a period. Memory 
has scarcely retained even that part of 
it which concerued the manners of 
his countrymen. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ you thought me 
perhaps a curiosity; and you find me 
as naturally disposed .for observation 
as you could wish,’ (pointing to his 
woollen stockings and his strange 
dress, ‘an old man bending with 
years and infirmities.’ I replied, that 
on the night of the ceremony of the 
Resurrection, I bad the honour to see 
him in his greatest splendour, in the 
cathedral of the Kremlin. ‘ And 
what did you think of that ceremony?’ 
said he. [I answered, that ‘I consi- 
dered it as one of the most solemn [ 
had ever witnissed, not excepting 
even that of the Benediction at Rome;’ 
‘— and interesting ?’ added his Emi- 
nence. ‘ Very much so,’ said J: at 
this he burst into a fit of laughter, 
holding his sides, and saying, ‘ { had 
_ lost a night's rest to attend the cere- 
mony of a religion I did not profess, 
and called it interesting.’ 

We accompanied him round his 
garden, admiring the beauty of the 
situation, and the. serenity of the 
climate. ©‘ But doyou,’ said he, 
‘prefer our climate to your's?’ [| 
told‘him that I had found the Rus- 
sian climate severe, but the cold wea- 
ther in winter not attended by so 
much humidity as in England; that 
the atmosphere was clear and dry— 
*O yes,’ said he, ‘ very dry indeed! 
and it has, in consequence, dried up 
all our fruit-trees? 

Afterwards he inquired where we 
were going ; and being told to Kuban 
Tartary and to Constantinople, ‘ God 
preserve me !" he exclaimed, ‘ what a 
journey! But nothing is difficult to 
Englishmen; they traverse al] the 
regions of the earth. My brother,” 
continued he, ‘ was a traveller, and 
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educated in your country, at Oxford, 
but I have never been,any where, ex. 
cept at Petersburg and Moscow. | 
should have.been delighted iv travel. 
ling, if I had enjoyed the opportunity ; 
for books of travels are my favourite 
reading. Ihave lately read,’ and the 
significant smile by which the words 
were accompanied could not be mis. 
understood,* the voyage of Lord Ma- 
cartney.’ He laughed, however, at 
the result of his brother’s education, 
‘The English,’ said he, ‘taught him 
to declaim, in their way: he used.to 
preach his fine flourishing sermens to 
us Russians; very fine sermons! but 
they were all translated from the Eng- 
lish. Some of your divines write 
beautifully, but with inconceivable 
freedom. It was once discussed in 
an English sermon, whether a people 
bad power to dethrone their king’— 
‘ Your Eminence may say moré,’ said 
I; ‘we had once a prelate, who, 
preaching before his sovereign, felt 
himself at liberty to discuss his con 
duct to his face.” ‘1 wish,’ said he, 


‘we had such a fellow here !’—but, 
aware of the interpretation which 
might be put upon his words, and 

thaps not daring to end with them, 


e added, after a pause, ‘ we would. 
send him to enjoy the full liberty of 
preaching in the free air of Siberia. 
He was amused by a reply he once 
received from an English clergyman, 
of the factory at Petersburg, when 
asked if he intended to marry. ‘If 
I am fortunate enough to become 4 
bishop; I shall marry some rich citi- 
zen's daughter, and live at my e€ase.’} 

He coniplained much of Dutens, 
for having published his correspon- 
dence, without his permission; say- 
ing he had therein endeavoured to 
prove that the Pope was’ Ant 
christ; of which he was fully com, 





* The Russians exulted very much 
in the failure of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, to accomplish the object of 
the mission to China: and I believe 
it is now generally known, that our 
want of success was owing’ to the 
prompt manceuvres of the Court of 
Petersburg, with regard to that cout 
try. 
‘+ The priests in the Greek ehureh 
are allowed to marry, but not-the b¥ 
shops. ‘ 5 
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vinced: but that he much feared the 
resentment of the court of Rome.— 
We told him, we thought his fears 
might now subside, as that Court was 
no longer formidable to any one. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ¢ you do not know its 
intrigues and artifices: its character 
resembles that of the antient Romans, 
patient in concealing malice, prompt 
to execute it when opportunity offers, 
and always obtaining its point to the 
end.’ He then spoke of Voltaire, and 
of his correspondence with the late 
Empress Catharine. ‘There was no- 
thing,’ said he, ‘of which she was so 
vain, as of that correspondence. I 
never saw her so gay, and in such 
high a as when she had to tell 
me o 

Voltaire.’ 































































































the antient patriarch who founded 
the convent and built the church: 
these he endeavoured to preserve in 
their pristine state. They consisted 
of several small vaulted Gothic cham- 
bers, now containing the library. I 
took this opportunity to ask if any 
translation of the classics existed in 
the Sclavonic language, among the 
manuscripts dis in different li- 
braries of the Russian monasteries. 
He answered me in the negative, and 
said they had nothing worth notice 
until the time of the patriarch Nicon. 
As he was well versed in the Sclavo- 
nic, I questioned him concerning its 
relationship to the Russian. He as- 
sured me the two | ges were al- 





































































































citi- most the same, that the difference 

se.'t was only a distinction of dialect, and 

tens, that neither of them had the smallest 

pon- ee to the language of Fin- 
‘ and. 

rs a _ In this convent, one hundred and 

Anti« [ae Afty students are instructed in Greek, 





Latin, and rhetoric. After a certain 









































cot, ; 2 
porns time they are sent to complete their 
miveh education in other seminaries at Mos- 
-tney’s fan OO The church is lofty and spa- 
ect of fam COUS 5 the table for the sacrament, as 
oH eve Wo all other Russian and Greek 
at 00? churches, is. kept in. the sanctuary, 
to the behind the altar, where women are 
syrt of fg20t permitted to enter. The arch- 
: eotii bishop, 
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having received a letter from 
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said he was unable to comprehend, or! 
to reconcile with the piety and libe- 
rality of the English nation, What 
would he have thought, if he had 
beheld the condition of the commu- 
nion tables’ in some of -our country 
churches? In Russia, they are al- 
ways covered with the richest cloth, 
and generally with embroidered vel- 
vet. 

On the twenty-eighth of May we 
again saw him in great pomp at the 
burial of Prince Galitzin, in Moscow. 
This ceremony wea. performed in a 
small. church near the Mareschal 
bridge. The body was laid in a su- 
perb crimson coffin, richly embossed 
with silver, and placed beneath thé 
dome of the church. Upona throne, 
raised at the head of the coffin, stood 


He shewed us the apartments of the archbishop, who read the service, 


On each side were ranged the inferior 
clergy, clothed, as usual, in the most 
costly robes, bearing in their hands 
wax tapers and burning incense.— 
This ceremony began at ten in the’ 
morning. Having obtained admis- 
sion to the church, we placed our- 
selves mene the spectators, immedi- 
ately behind his Eminence. The 
chaunting had a solemn and sublime 
effect: it seemed as if choristers were 
placed in the upper part of the dome, 
and this perhaps was really the case. 
The mnt uttered were only a con- 
stant repetition of ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us!’ or in Russian,* ‘ Ghospodt 
pomilui!’ When the mr 
turned to give his benediction to all 
the people, he observed us, and added, 
in Latin, ‘ Pax vobiscum !’ to the as- 
tonishment of the Russians, who, not 
comprehending the new words intro- 
duced ‘into the «service, muttered 
among themselves. Incense was then 
offered to the pictures and to the peo- 
ple; and, that ceremony ended, the 
archbishop read aloud a declaration, 
purporting that the deceased died in 
the true faith ; that he had repented 
of his errors, and that his sins were 
absolved. Then turning to us, as the 





‘** These Russian words are written, 
in books of good authority, ‘ Ghospodi 


who had visited our English pomilui/’ See Lord Whitworth’s Ac- 
at Petersburg, observed that count of Russia, p.43. Also Univers, 
our table. was uncovered, except Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 134. 
when the sacrament was administer- scem generally pronounced Rosepeds 
td; a degree of economy which-he pemila! © . . ght 


But they 
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paper was placed in the coffin, he 
said again in Latin, ‘ This is what all 
you foreigners call the passport ; and 
you relate, in books of travels, that 
we believe no soul can go. to heaven 
without it. Now I wish you to un- 
derstand what it really is; and to ex- 
plain to your countrymen, upon my 
authority, that it is nothing more 
than a declaration, or certificate, con- 
cerning the death of the deceased.’ 
Then Fe Tio he added, ‘ I suppose 
you commit all this to paper; and 
one day I shall see an engraving of 
this ceremony, with an oldarchbishop 

iving a dead man his passport to 
g Peter.’ * 





* There is a passage in Mr. Heber’s 
Journal, very characteristic of this 
extraordinary man. Mr. Heber, with 
his friend Mr. ‘Thornton, paid to him 
a visit in the convent of Befania, and 
in his deseription of the monastery, I 
find the following account of the arch- 
bishop. .** The space beneath the 
rocks is occupied by a small chapel, 
furnished with a stove for winter de- 
votion; and on the right hand is a 
little narrow cell, containing two cof- 
fins, one of which is empty, and des- 
tined for the present archbishop; the 
other contains the bones of the foun- 
der of the monastery, who is regarded 
asasaint. The oak coffin was almost 
hit to pieces by different persons 
afiicted with the tooth-ache, for 
which a rub oa this board is a specific. 
Plato laughed as he told us this, but 
said, ‘As they do it DE BON ceuR, I 
would not undeceive them.’ This pre- 
late has been long very fantous in 
Russia as a man of ability. His piety 
has been questioned, but. from his 
conversation we drew a very favour- 
able ideaof him. Some of his ex- 
pressions would have rather surprised 
a very strict religionist; but the frank- 
ness and openness of his manners, and 
the liberality of his sentiments, pleased 
us highly. His frankness on subjects of 
politics was remarkable. Fhe clergy 
throughout Russia are,1 believe, inimi- 
cal to their government; they are more 
connected with the peasants than most 
other classes of men, and are strongly 
interested in their sufferings and op- 
pressions; to pany of which they 
themselves are likewise exposed.— 
They marry very much among the 
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The lid of the coffin being now re. 
moved, the body of the Prince was 
exposed to view ;, and all the relatives, 
servants, slaves, and other attendants, 
began the uludation, according to the 
custom of the country; , Each person, 
walking round the corpse, made pro- 
testation before it, and kissed the lips’ 
of the deceased. The venerable ti- 
gure of an old slave presented a most 
affecting spectable. He threw him« 
self flat on the pavement, witli a des- 
perate degree of violence, and, quite 
stunned by the blow, remained a few 
seconds insensible ; - afterwards his 
loud lamentations were heard, and 
we saw him tearing off and scattering 
his white hairs. He had, according 
to the custom in Russia, received his 
liberty upon the death of the Prince; 
but choosing rather to consign bim- 
self for the remainder of his days toa 
convent, he retired for ever from the 
world, saying, ‘ Since his dear old 
master was dead, there was no one 
living who cared for him. pore 

A plate was handed about, contain- 
ing boiled rice and raisins; acere- 
mony I ain unable to explain. The 
face of the deceased was then covered 
by linen, and the archbishop poured 
consecrated. oi], and threw.a white 
powder, probably lime,: several times 
upon it, pronouncing some: words ‘in 


the Russian language; these, sup- _ 





daughters and sisters of their own or- 
der, and form almost a cast. [think 
Bonaparte rather popular among thet. 
Plato scémed to contemplate his suc- 
cess as an inevitable and not very 
alarming prospect. He refused to 
draw up.a torm of. prayer for the suc- 
cess of the Russian arms. ‘If,’ said 
he, ‘ they are‘really penitent and con- 
trite, let them shut up their places of 
public amusement for a month, and [ 
will then celebrate public prayers.’ 
His expressions of dislike:to the no- 
bles aud wealthy classes ‘were strong 
and singular; as also the manner in 
which he described the power of au 
Emperor of Russia, the dangers which 
surround him, and the improbability 
ofany rapid improvement. ‘* Ei wo 
be much better,’ said he, ‘had we 4 
Constitution like that of Engtand.’ Yet 
I suspect he does not wish particularly 
well to us in our war with France.”"— 
Heber's MS. Journal, 
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posing us not to understand them, he 
repeated aloud in Latin: ‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou art returned ? 
—The lid of the coffin was then re- 
placed ; and, after a requiem, ‘ sweet 
as from blest voices,” a procession be- 

an from the church to a convent in 
the vicinity of the city, where the 
body was to be interred. There was 
nothing solemn in this part of the 
ceremony. It began by the slaves of 
the deceased on foot, all of whom 
were in mourning. Next went the 
priests, bearing tapers; then the body, 
on a common drosky, the whip of the 
driver being bound with crape ; after- 
wards a line of carriages, of the mise- 
rable, order before described. But, 
instead of that slow movement usu- 
ally characteristic of funeral proces- 
sions, the priests and the people ran 
as fast as they conld, and the body 
was jolted slong in an indecorous 
manner. Far behind the last rum- 
bling vehicle were seen persons fol- 
lowing, out of breath, unable to keep 
up with their companions. 





An Acedunt of the Dean Sga, and 
part of the cuncumsacent Coun- 
TRY. 

[from Chateaubriand's Travels in Greece, 

Palestine, &c.] 

AY E left the convent at three in 

the afternoon ; we proceeded 
along the channel of Cedron, and 
then crossing the ravine pursued our 
course to the east. We descried Je- 
rusalem, through an opening between 
the mountains. I] knew not exactly 
what it was that I saw; I took it for 
amass of rugged rocks. The sudden 
appearance of that City of Desolations, 
amid a solitude so desolate had some- 
thing awful; she was truly the Queen 
of the Desert. 

As we advanced the aspect of the 
mountains stili continued the same, 
that is, white, dusty, without shade, 
without tree, without herbage, with- 
ou,moss. At half past four we de- 
scended from the lofty chain of these 
mountains to another less elevated. 
We proceed&d for fifty minutes over 
a level plain, and at Jengtb arrived at 
the last range. of hills that form the 
western border of the valley of thg 
Jordau and,the Dead Sea. The sun 
Was bear setting, we alighted. to give 
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a little rest to our horses, and [ con-: 
templated at leisure the lake, the val- 
ley. and the river. 

When we hear of a valley, we fi- 
gure to ourselves a valley either culti- 
vated or uncultivated: if the former, 
it is covered with crops of various 
kinds, vineyards, villages, and cattle ; 
if the latter, it presents herbage and 
woods. It is watered by a river, this 
river has windings ib its course; and 
the hills which bound this valley have 
themselves undulations which form a 
prospect agreeable to the eye. 

Here nothing of the kind is to be 
found. Figure to yourself two long 
chains of mountains running in a 
parallel direction from north to south, 
without breaks and without undula- 
tions. The eastern chain, called the 
mountains of Arabia is the highest ; 
when seen at the distance of eight or 
ten leagues, you would take it to be 
a prodigious‘perpendicular wall, per- 
fectly resembling Jura in its form and 
azure colour. ot one summit, not 
the smallest peak can be distin- 
guished ; you merely perceive slight 
inflections here and there, as if the 
hand of the painter, who drew this 
horizontal line along the sky had 
trembled in some places. 

The western range belongs to the 
mountains of Judea. Less lofty and 
more unequal than the eastern chain, 
it differs from the other in its nature 
also: it exhibits heaps of chalk and 
sand, whose form bears some resem- 


- blance to piles of arms, waving stand. 


ards, or the tenis of a camp seated on 
the border of a plain. On the Ara- 
bian side, cn the contrary, nothing is 
to be seen but black perpendicular 
rocks, which throw their lengthened 
shadow over the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The smallest bird of heaven 
would not find among these rocks a 
blade of grass for its sustenance; 
every thing there announces the 
country of a reprobate people, and 
seems to breathe the horror and incest 
whence sprung Ammon and Moab. 
The valley, bounded by these two 
chains of mountains, displays a soil 
resembling the bottom. of a sea that 
has long retired from its bed, a beach 
covered with salt, dry mud, and 
moving sands, furrowed as it were, by 
the waves. Here and there stunted 


shrubs with difficulty vegetate upon 
2 A . , 
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this inanimate tract ; their leaves are 
covered with salt, which has nourished 
them, and their bark has a smoky 
smell and taste. Instead of villages 
you perceive the ruins of afew towers. 
Through the middle of this valley 
flows a discoloured river, which re- 
Juctantly creeps towards the pestilen- 
tial lake by which it is engulphed. 
Its course amidst the sands can be dis- 
tinguished only by the willows and 
the reeds that border it; and the 
Arab lies in ambush among these 
reeds to attack the traveller and to 
plunder the pilgrim. 

Such is the scene famous for the 
benedictions and the curses of Hea- 
ven. This river is the Jordan; this 
Jake is the Dead Sea; it appears bril- 
liant, but the guilty cities entombed 
in its bosom seem to have poisoned 
its waters. Its solitary abysses can- 
not afford nourishment to any living 
creature ;* never did vessel cut its 
waves ;¢ its shores are without birds, 
without trees, without verdure ; and 
its waters excessively bitter, and so 
heavy, that the most impetuous winds 
can scarcely ruffle their surface. 

When you travel in Judea, the heart 
is at first filled with profound disgust; 
but when passing from solitude to 
solitude, boundless space opens before 
you, this a wears off by degrees, 
and you feel a secret awe, which, so 


far from depressing the soul, imparts 
life, and elevates the genius. Extra- 
ordinary appearances every where 


proclaim a land teeming with mira- 
cles: the burning sun, the towering 
eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the 
poetry, all the pictures of Scripture 
arehere. Every name commemorates 
a mystery ; every grot proclaims the 
future; every hill re-echoes the ac- 
cents of a prophet, God himself has 
spoken in these regions: dried u 

rivers, riven rocks, half-open sepul- 





* L follow the general opinion ; 
though as will be presently seen, it is, 
perhaps unfounded. 

+ Strabo, Pliny, and Diodorus Si- 
culus, speak of rafts on which the 
Arabs go to collect asphaltos. Dio- 
dorus describes these rafts which were 
composed of mats of interwoven reeds, 
(Diod. lib. xix.) Tacitus makes men- 
tion of a boat, but he is obviously 
mistaken. 
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chres, attest the prodigy: the desert 
still appears mute with terrer, and 
you would imagine that it had never 
presumed to interrupt the silence 
since it heard the awful voice of the 
Eternal. 

We descended from the ridge of 
the mountain, in order to pass the 
night on the banks of the Dead Sea, 
and afterwards proceed along the 
Jordan. On entering the valley, our 
little company drew closer together ; 
our Bethlehemites prepared their 

ieces and marched cautiously before. 
Ve found, as we advanced, some 
Arabs of the desert, who resort to the 
lake for salt, and make war without 
mercy on the traveller. The man- 
ners of the Bedouins begin to be cor- 
rupted by too frequent communica. 
tion with the Turks and Europeans. 
They now prostitute their wives and 
daughters, and murder the traveller 
whom they were formerly content to 
rob. 

We marched in this manner for two 
hours, with pistols in our hands, as in 
an enemy's pouaitty We followed 
the fissures formed between the sand- 
hills, in mud baked by the rays of the 
sun. A crust of salt covered the sur- 
face, and resembled a nouy piso. 

‘from which a few stunted shrubs 
reared their heads. We arrived all at 
once at the lake; I say all at once, 
because I thought we were yet ata 
considerable distance from it. No 
murmur, no cooling breeze an- 
nounced the approach to its margin. 
The strand, bestrewed with stones, 
was hot ; the waters of the lake were 
motionless, and absolutely dead along 
the shore. : 

It was quite dark. The first thing 
I did on alighting, was to walk into 
the lake up to my knees, and to taste 
the water. I found it impossible to 
keep it in my mouth. It far exceeds 
that of the sea in saltness, and pro- 
duces upon the lips the effect ofa 
strong solution of alum. Before my 
boots were completely dry, they were 
covered with salt ; our clothes, our hats, 
our hands, were, in less than three 
hours impregnated with this mineral. 
Galen, as early as his time, remark 
these effects, and Pococke confirms 
their existence. ‘ 

We pitched our camp on the brink 
of the lake; and the Bethlehemites 
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made fire to prepare coffee. There 
was no want of wood, for the shore 
was strewed with branches of tama- 
rind-trees brought by the Arabs. Be- 
sides the salt which these people find 
ready formed in this place, they ex- 
tract it from the water by ebullition. 
Such is the force of habit, that our 
Bethlehemites who had _ proceeded 
with great caution over the plain, 
were not afraid to kindle a fire which 
might so easily betray us. One of 
them employed a singular expedient 
to make the wood take fire: striding 
across the pile, he stooped down over 
the fire, till his tunic became inflated 
with the smoke; then rising briskly, 
the air expelled by this species of 
bellows, blew up a brilliant flame. 
After we had taken coffee, my com- 
panions went to sleep, while I alone 
remained awake with our Arabs. 

About midnight I heard a noise 
upon the Jake. The Bethlehemites 
told me that it proceeded from le- 
gions of small fish which come and 
leap about on the shore. This con- 
tradicts the opinion generally adopted, 
that the Dead Sea produces no living 
creature. Pococke, when at Jerusa- 
lem, heard of a missionary who had 
Has- 
selquist and Maundrell discovered 
shell-fish on the shore. M, Seetzen, 
who is yet travelling in Arabia, db- 
served in the Dead Sea neither the 
helix nor the muscle, but found a 
few shell snails. 

Pococke had a bottle of the water 
of this lake analysed. In 1778, 
Messrs, Lavoisier, Macquer, and Sage, 
repeated this analysis; they proved 
that one hundred pounds of water 
contain forty-five pounds six ounces 
of salt, that is, six pounds four ounces 
of common marine salt, and thirty- 
— pounds two ounces of marine 
salt with an earthy base. The same 


experiment has recently been made 
in London by Mr.Gordon. ‘ The 
specific gravity of this water,” says 

. Malte Brun, in his Annals, “ is 
1,211, that of fresh water being 


1,000. It is perfectly transparent. 

eagents demonstrate in it the pre- 
sence of marine and sulphuric acid ; 
there is no alumine; it is not saturated 
With marine salt ; it does not change 
colours, such as the turnsol and vio- 
let. It holds in solution the follow- 
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ing substances, and in the under- 
mentioned proportions : 
3,920 
10,246 
10,360 


Sulphate oflime.... ,054 


24,580in 100 

** These foreign substances form 
about one-fourth of its weight ina 
state of perfect desiccation ; but when 
dried only with a heat of 180 deg. 
(Fahrenheit) they form 41 per cent, 
Mr. Gordon who bronght home the 
bottle of water, which was the sub- 
ject of this analysis, ascertained tliat 
persons who have never learned to 
swim will float on its surface.” 


I possess a tin vessel full of water 
which I took up myself out of the 
Dead Sea: 1 have not yet opened it, 
but to judge from the weight and 
sound, the fluid is not much dimi- 
nished. J intended to try the experi- 
ment proposed by Pococke, which is, 
to put small sea fish into this water, 
and observe whether they would live 
init: other occupations have hitherto 
prevented the accomplishment of this 
design, and I am afraid that it is now 
too late. 

The moon rising at twoin the morn- 
ing: brought with her a strong breeze, 
which, without cooling the air, pro- 
duced a slight undulation on the bo- 
som of the lake. The waves, charged 
with salt, soon subsided by their own 
weight, and scarcely broke against the 
shore. A dismal scund proceeded 
from this lake of death, like the 
stifled clamours of the people en- 
gulphed in its waters. 

The dawn appeared on the oppo- 
site mountains of Arabia. The Dead 
Sea, and the valley of the Jordan, 
glowed with an admirable teint ; but 
this rich appearance served only to 
heighten the desolation of the scene. 

he celebrated lake which occupies 
the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, is 
called in Scripture the Dead or Salt Sea; 
by the Greeks and Latins, Asphaltites ; 
Almontanah and Bahar Loth, by the 
Arabs; and Ula Deguisi by the Turks. 
I cannot coincide in opivion with 
those who suppose the Dead Sea to 
be the crater of a volcano. I have 
seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, Monte.Nue 
ovo > the lake of Fusino, the peak 
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of the Azores, the Mamelif opposite From the remark of James Cerbus, 
to Carthage, the extinguished vol- that seven considerable streams fal} 
canos of Auvergne, and remarked in into the Dead Sea, Reland concludes 
all of them the same characters, that that it discharges its superfluous wa. 
is to say, mountains excavated in the ters by subterraneouschannels. San. 
form of a tunnel, Java, and ashes, dys, and some other travellers, have 
which exhibited incontestible proofs expressed the same opinion; but it is 
of the agency ot fire. The Dead Sea, now relinquished in consequence of 
on the contrary, is a lake of great Dr. Halley’s observations on evapora. 
length curved like a bow, placed be- tion; observations admitted by Shaw, 
tween two ranges of mountains, though he calculates that the Jordan 
which have no mutual coherence in daily: discharges into the Dead Sea 
form no homogeneousness of soil. six millions and ninety thousand tons 
They do not meet at the twoextre- of water, exclusively of the Arnon, 
mities of the lake, bu! continue, the and seven other streams. Several 
ove to bound the valley of Jordan, travellers, and, among others, Troilo 
al ron northward as tar the lake and D’Arvieux assert, that they te- 
of Tiberias; the other to stretch marked fragments of walls and pa 
away to the south iil} lost 1) the sands laces in the Dead Sea. This state. 
of Yemen. Bitumen, warmsprings, ment seems tobe confirmed by* 
and phosphoric stones are found, it is Maundrell and Father Nau. The 
trne, in the mountains of Arabia; ancients speak more positively on this 
but i met with none of these in the subject: Josephus, who employs a 
opposite chain. But then, the pre- poetic expression, says, that he per- 
sence of hot springs, sulphur, and ceived, on the banks of the lake, the 
asphaltos, is not sufficient toattest the stades of the overwhelmed cities. | 
anterior existence of a volcano. With Strabo gives a circumference of res 
respect to the engulphed cities, | ad- stadia to the ruins of Sodom, whic 






































here to the account given in Scripture, are mentioned also by Tacitus. [ 
without summoning physics tomyaid. know not whether they still exist; 1 
Besides, if we adopt the idea of Profes- but as the lake rises and falls at cer- i 
sor Michaelis.andthelearned Biisching tain seasons, it is possible that it may ‘ 
in his Memoir on the Dead Sea, phy- alternately cover a the-ske- t 
sics may be admitted in the catas- letons of the reprobate cities. t 
trophe of the guilty cities, without of- The other marvellous properties a 
fence to religion. Sodom was built ascribed to the Dead Sea, have va- t 
upon a mine of bitumen, as we know nished upon more rigid investigation. v 
from the testimony of Moses and Jo- It is now known that bodies sink or g 
sephus, who speak none wells float.upon it according to the propor- 
of bitumen, in the-valley of Siddim. tion of their gravity to the ravity of st 
Lighining kindled the combustible the water of the lake. e pesti- N 
mass, and the cities sunk in the sub- Jential vapours said to issue from its te 
terraneous conflagration. M. Malte bosom, are reduced to a strong smeél ir 
Brun ingeniously suggests, that So- of sea-water and puffs of smoke, as 
dom and Gomorrah themselves might which announce or follow the emer- lu 

have been built of bituminous stones, sion of asphaltos, and fogs that ar 
and thus eve been set in flames by really unwholesome, like all otbet fi 
the fire of heaven. fogs. _ Should the Turks ever gw tr 
Strabo speaks of thirteen towns permission,.and should it be found b} 
swallowed np in the Lake Asphaltites; practicable to convey a vessel from ~ 
ti 





Stephen of Byzantium reckons eight ; Jaffa to the Dead Sea, some curidt 
Genesis places five in the vale of Sid- discoveries would certainly be ma 
dim,—Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, inthislake. The ancients were mae 
Zeboiin, and Bela, or Zoar, but it better acquainted with it thao 
mentions only the two former as as may be seen by Aristotle, 

having been destroyed by the wrath Diodorus Siculus, Pliny; Tacitus, 
of God. Deuteronomy mentions linus, Josephus, Galen, Dioscort 
four, omitting Bela; and Ecclesias- and Stephen of Byzantium. * Out 
ticus speaks of five, without enu- maps also trace the figurée’oft 

merating them. ina much more satisfactory 
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than the modern ones. No person 
has yet made the tour of it, except 
Daniel, Abbot of St. Saba. Nau has 
preserved in his travels the narrative 
of that recluse. From his account 
we learn, that ‘* the Dead Sea, at its 
extremity, is separaied as it were into 
two parts, and that there is a way by 
which you may walk across it, being 
only midleg deep, at Jeast in summer ; 
that there the land rises ard bonnds 
another small lake of a circular or 
rather oval figure, surrounded with 
plains and mountains of salt ; and that 
the neighbouring country is peopled 
by innumerable Arabs.” Nyembourg 
gives nearly the same statement ; and 
of these documents the Abbé Mariti 
and Volney have availed themselves. 
Witenever M. Seetzen publishes his 
travels we shall probably possess more 
complete information on the subject. 
There is scarcely any reader but 
what has heard of the famous tree 
of Sodom ; a tree, said to produce an 
apple pleasing to the eye, but bitter 
to the taste, and full of ashes. Ta- 
citus, in the fifth book of his History, 
and Josephus in his Jewish War, are 
I believe, the two first authors that 
made mention of the singular fruits 
of the Dead Sea. Foulcher de Char- 


tres who travelled in Palestine about 
the year 1 100, saw the deceitful apple, 
and es gg it to the pleasures of 


the world. Since that period, some 
writers, as Ceverins de Vera, Baum- 
garten, de Ja Vallée, Troilo, and cer- 
tain missionaries, confirm Foulcher’s 
statement ; others, as Reland, Father 
Neret, and Maundreli, are inclined 
to believéthat this fruit is but a poetic 
image of our false joys; while others 
again, as Pococke and Shaw, abso- 
lutely question its existence. 

Amman seemed to remove the dif- 
ficulty. He gave a description of the 
tree, which, according to him, resem- 
bles the hawthorn. ‘‘ The fruit,” 
says.he, ‘* is a small apple, of a beau- 
tiful colour.” 

Hasselquist, the botanist, followed, 
and he tells a totally different story. 
The apple of Sodom, as we are in- 
formed by him, is not the frnit either 
of a tree or of a shrub, but the pro- 
duction of the solanum melongena of 
Linneeus. ‘ It is found in great 
abundance,” says he, ‘* round Jericho, 
in the vallies near the Jordan, and in 
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the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. 
It is true that these apples are some- 
times full of dust; but this appears 
only when the fruit is attacked by an 
insect (lenthredo), which converts the 
whole of the inside into dust, leaving 
nothing but the rind entire, without 
causing it to lose any of its colour.” 

Who would.not imagine, after this, 
that the question had been set com- 

letely at rest, by the authority of 

asselquist, and the still greater au- 
thority of Linnzeus, in his Flora Pa- 
lestina? Nosuch thing. M. Seet- 
zen, alsoa man of science, and the 
most-modern of al] travellers, since he 
is still in Arabia, does not agree with 
Hasselquist in regard to the Solanum 
Sodomeum. “ I saw,” says he, 
‘‘during my stay at Karrack, in the 
house ot the Greek clergyman of that 
town, a species of cotton resembling 
silk. ‘This cotton, as be told me, 
grows in the plain of E} Gor, near 
the southern extremity ‘of the Dead 
Sea, on a tree like a fig-tree, called 

bescha-ez ; it is found in a fruit re- 
sembling the pomegranite. It struck 
me that this fruit, which has no puip 
or flesh in the inside, and is unknown 
in the rest of Palestine, might be the 
telebrated apple of Sodom.” 

Here I am thrown into an awkward 
dilemma; for I too have the vanity 
to imagine that I have discovered the 
long-sought fruit. The shrub which 
bears it grows two or three leagues 
from the mouth of the Jordan; it is 
thorny, and has simall taper leaves. 
It bears a considerable resemblance 
to the shrub described by Amman; 
and its fruit is exactly like the little 
Egyptian lemon, both in size and co- 
lour. Before it is ripe, it is filled 
with a corrosive and saline juice ; 
when dried it yields a blackish seed, 
which may be compared to ashes, 
and which in taste resembles bitter 
pepper. I gathered half a dozen of 
these fruits; I stel possess four of 
them, dry, and in good preservation ; 
they may perhaps be deserving of the 
attention of naturalists. 

I passed two whole hours (October 
5th) in strolling on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, in spite of my Bethle- 
hemites who urged me to leave this 
dangerous country. I was desirous of 
seeing the Jordan at the place where 
it discharges itself into the lake; am 
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essential point which Hasselquist 
alone has hitherto explored ; but the 
Arabs refused to conduct me to it, 
because the river near its mouth turns 
off to the left and approaches the 
mountains of Arabia. I was there- 
fore obliged to make up my mind to 
proceed to the curve of the river that 
was nearest tous. We broke up our 
camp, and advanced for an hour and 
a half with excessive difficulty, over 
a fine white sand. We were ap- 
proaching a grove of balm-trees and 
tamarinds, which to my great asto- 
nishment I perceived in the midst of 
this steril tract. The Arabs all at 
once stopped, and pointed to some- 
thing that I had not yet remarked at 
the bottom of a ravine. Unable to 
make out what it was, I perceived 
what appeared to be sand in motion. 
On drawing nearer to this singular 
object, I beheld a yellow current, 
which I could scarcely distinguish 
from the sands on its shores. It was 
deeply sunk below its banks, and its 
sluggish stream rolled slowly on. 
This was the Jordan. 
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Harpy, Ese. 


[From Hardy's Life of Charlemont. ] 


- HIS most amiable and ingenious 
man was private secretary to 

Lord Rockingham. It may not be 
superfluous to relate the following 
anecdote, the truth of which I can 
assert, and which does honour to him, 
and his truly noble patron. Soon after 
Lord Rockingham, upon the warm 
recommendation of many friends, had 
appointed Burke his secretary, the 
Duke of Newcastle, wishing probably 
to procure the place for some de- 
ndant of his own, waited on Lord 
ockingham, over whom his age, 
party dignity, and ancient family con- 
nection, had given him much influ- 
ence, and even some degree of autho- 
rity, and informed him, that he had 
unwarily taken into his service a man 
of dangerous principles, and one who 
was by birth and education a Papist 
and a Jacobite; a calumny founded 
upon Barke’s Irish connections, which 
were most of them of that persuasion, 
and wpon some juvenile follies arising 
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from those connections. The Mar- 
quis, whose genuine Whiggism was 
easily. alarmed, immediately sent for 
Burke, and told him what he had 
heard. It was easy for Burke, who 
had been educated at the University 
of Dublin, to bring testime-ries to his 
Protestantism ; and with regard to the 
second accusation, which was wholly 
founded on the former, it was soon 
done away, and Lord Rockingham, 
— and willingly disabused, de- 
clared, that he was perfectly satistied 
of the falsehood of the infermation 
he had received, and that he no longer 
harboured the smallest doubt of the 
integrity of his principles; when 
Burke, with an honest and. disinte- 
rested boldness, told his lordship, that 
it was now no longer possible for him 
to be his secretary ; that the reports 
he had heard would probably, even 
unknown to himself, create in his 
mind such suspicions, as might pre- 
vent his thoroughly confiding in him, 
and that no earthly consideration 
should induce him to stand in that 
relation, with a man who did not 

lace entire confidence in him. The 

{farquis, struck with this manliness 
of sentiment, which so exactly cor- 
responded with the feelings of his own 
heart, frankly and_ positively assured 
him, that what had passed, far from 
leaving any bad impression on his 
mind, had only served to fortify his 
good opinion, and that, if from no 
other reason, he might rest assured, 
that fromm his conduct upon that oc- 
casion alone, he should ever esteem, 
and place in him the most unreserved 
confidential trust. A premise which 
he faithfully performed ; neither had 
he at any time, nor his friends after 
his death, the least reason to repent 
of that confidence; Burke having 
ever acted towards him with the most 
inviolate faith and affection, and. to- 
wards his surviving friends, with a 
constant and disinterested fidelity, 
which was proof against his own indi- 
gent circumstances, and the magni- 
ficent offers of those in power. It 
must, however, be confessed, that his 
early habits and connections, though 
they could never make him swerve 
from his duty, had given his mind an 
sent geen aes towards 
the is rty. Prudence is, in- 
deed, the ealy ge he does not 
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s; from a total want of which, 
and from the amiable weaknesses of 
an excellent heart, his estimation in 
England, though still great, is cer- 
tainly diminished. What it was at 
this period, will appear from the fol- 
lowing fact, which, however triflins * 
I here relate as a proof of the opinion 
formed of him by some of his party. 
Having dined at Lord Rockingham’s, 
in company with him and Sir Charles 
Saunders, Sir Charles carried me in 
his coach to Almack’s. On the way, 
Burke was the subject of our conver- 
sation, when the admiral, lamenting 
the declining state of the empire, 
earnestly and solemnly declared, that 
if it could be saved, it must be by the 
virtue and abilities of that wonderful 
man.” 

Thus far Lord Charlemont. Some- 
thing, though slight, may be here 
added, Burke’s disunion, and finai 
rupture with Mr. Kox, were attended 
with circumstances so distressing, so 
far surpassing the ordinary limits of 
civil rage or, personal hostility, that 
the mind really aches at the recollec- 
tion of them. But let us view him, 
for an ihstant, in better scenes, and 
better hours. He-was social, hospi- 
table, of pleasing access, and most 
agreeably communicative. One of 
the most satisfactory days, perhaps, 
that I ever passed in my life, was 
going with him téte a téte, from Lon- 
don to Beconsfield. He stopped at 
Uxbridge, whilst his horses were feed- 
ing, and happening to meet some gen- 
tlemen, of I know not what militia, 
who appeared to be perfect strangers 
to him, he entered into dicourse with 
them, at the gateway of the inn. His 
conversation, at that moment, com- 
pletely exemplified what Johnson 
said of him: ‘* that you could not 
meet Burke for half an hour, under a 
shed, without saying, that he was an 
extraordinary man.” He was, on that 
day, altogether uncommonly instruc- 
tive and agreeable. Every object of 
the slightest notoriety, aS we passed 
along, whether of natural or local 
history, furnished him with abundant 
materials for conversation. The house 
at Uxbridge, where the treaty was 
held, during Charles the First’s time ; 





* It does not appear at what period 
the above was written. 


the beautiful and undulating grounds 
ot Bustrode, formerly the residence 
of Chancellor Jefferies ; and Waller’s 
tomb, in Beconsfield .church-yard, 
which before we went home we vi- 
sited, and whose character, as a gen- 
tleman, a poet, and an orator, he 
shortly delineated, but with exquisite 
felicity of genius, altogether gave an 
uncommon interest to his eloquence ; 
and, although one-and-twenty years 
have now passed since that day, I en- 
tertain the most vivid and pleasing re- 
collection of it. He reviewed the 
characters of many statesmen: Lord 
Bath's, whom, I think, he personally 
knew, and that of Sir Robert Walpole, 
which he pourtrayed in nearly the 
same words which he used, with re- 
gard to that eminent man, in his 
Appeal from the Old Whigs to the 
New. He talked much of the great 
Lord Chatham, and amidst a variety 
of particulars concerning him and his 
family, stated, that his sister, Mrs. 
Anne Pitt, used often in her alter- 
cations with him to say, ‘* that he 
knew nothing whatever, except Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen.” ‘ And,” conti- 
nued Mr. Burke, ** no matter how 
that was said; but whoever relishes, 
and reads Spenser, as he ought to be 
read, will have a strong hold of the 
English language.” These were his 
exact words. Many passages, or 
phrases, from his own works, abun- 
dautly testify, that he had himself 
carefully read that great poet. His 
reflections on the French Revolution 
particularly. Of Mrs. Anne Pitt, he 
said, that she had the most agreeable 
and uncommon talents, and was, be- 
yond all comparison, the most perfectly 
eloquent person he ever heard speak*. 
He always, as he said, lamented, that 
he did not put on paper a conversation 
he had once with her. On what sub- 
ject I forget. The richness, variety, 
and solidity of her discourse, absolutely 
astonished him. 





* Lord Bolingbroke admired Mr. 
Pitt (Lord Chatham) extremely, but 
not so much as his sister, Mrs. Anne 
Pitt. The former he always termed 
Sublimity Pitt, and the latter Divivity 
Pitt. However, he never, I believe, 
heard Pitt speak in the House of Com- 
mons. 
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Account of the Istanps of Masorca 
and Minorca, by Six Joun Carr. 
{From his ‘“ Descriptive Travels in 

Spain,” &c.] 
(Concluded from p. 117 ) 
HERE are no carriages for hire 
Sin this island; we were there- 
fore indebted to the Marquis of B-— 
for a tolerably constructed one, drawn 
by four mules, to carry us part of the 
way to Soller, pronounced Solia, the 
capital of the orange country lying to 
the north-west of Palma. Our road 
lay through a continued scene of rural 
beauty, culture, and fertility, the in- 
terest of which was increased by the 


agreeable conversation of Senor Don. 


Lorenzo and Senor Don Vallori, two 
gentlemen who were pleased to pay 
ine great attention in this island. We 
noticed the caper, which in various 
parts of this island grows wild, in 
considerable quantities, and forms a 
lucrative subject of exportation to the 
individual we is principally engaged 
init. In no part of England have I 
seen more agricultural neatness and 
industry. All the stone fences, di- 
viding one field from another, were 
kept in the highest order, as were 
the walls which embanked the rising 
grounds. In the immense woods of 
olives, by which we passed, I noticed 
some of the most venerable olive- 
trees I had yet seen; our intelligent 
companion told us, that there was no 
doubt of some of them being between 
four and five hundred years old, as 
appeared by the title-deeds and regis- 
ter of some_of the. estates ; indeed 
several were perfect skeletons, and 
rested upon bare roots, rudely re- 
sembling tripods. We partook of a 
noble dinner at Alfabia, distant from 
Palma about three hours, the country- 
house of Signor Zaffortesa, than 
which it would be difficult to con- 
ceive any spot under heaven more 
beautiful or tranquil. The riches of 
this gentleman are very great. Up- 
on the marriage of bis brother, he 
presented him with three hundred 
. thousand dollars, and two coaches 
filled with silver plate. Behind the 
house, which was spacious, were or- 
chards of mulberry aad almond-trees, 
gardens abounding with the finest 
vegetables, fruits, orange and citron- 
groves, a long and exquisite treillage 
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of the most luscious vines, with nu- 
merous jet d’eaux playing on each 
side between every art, whilst the air 
was pe-fumed with the fragrance of 
lavender and thyme growing wild, 
the whole secured on all sides by 
lofty and picturesque mountains, co- 
vered nearly to their craggy summiis 
with olives. The grounds were sup- 
plied wth water from a spacious tank, 
round the edges of which the cenlen- 
trillo, a plant from which capillaire 
is made, grew, and which, as we were 
informed, was a proof of the purity of 
the water; and I also noticed large 
myrtle-trees bearing a small fruit of a 
dark blue colour, which, when ripe, 
is eaten. In the chapel belonging to 
the house, we were shewn the state 
chair of the ancient kings of Majorca; 
at dinner, we were regaled with se- 
veral delicious wines, the production 
of the island, the best of which, 
amongst the white wineg, are called 
Mollar, Malvasia, Giro, Montona, 
Pampol, and Muscadell; amongst 
the red, Binisalem, Banubufar Inca, 
and son Berga. I noticed two or 
three hawks hovering over the 
ground, but the island is sdid to be 
free from venomons animals. 

As the road beyond Alfabia is im- 
passable for carriages, our friends re- 
turned to Palma, and we proceeded 
on mules over a rough road through 
a beautiful, rich, and mountainous 
country, embellished with many fine 
stately evergreen oaks and firs. In- 
stead of saddies, our mules were pro- 
vided with goat-skins, and two pan- 
niers. The cruppers chiefly in use 
are made of weed Their carts are 
just as simple; they will hold but 
little more than what a good sized 
English wheelbarrow will, and their 
unwieldiness is only to be accounted 
for by the extreme bad state of the 
roads, which are maintained by a 
slight tax upon the articles of life. 
The male peasants ride sideways, 
owing to which, and their full trow- 
sers and large hats, at a little distance 
pos may easily be mistaken for fe- 
males; the children are whimsically 
enough carried in panniers upoi 
asses. We reached the town of Sol- 
ler, after a ride of about two hours, 
just as the sun was tinging with bis 
last beam the vast groves of oranges 
which surround it to a great distance. 
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In our way the peasants very courte- 
ously saluted us with * Bon dia tinga,” 
or good day. ‘Their language, we 
were told, differs somewhat from 
that used on the continent. It is said 
to be tinctured with Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Languedocian, Catalonian, 
and Castilian, with a dash of Cartha- 
genian, Syrian, and Gothic words. 
The higher orders, and even the sail- 
ors generally speak Castilian. The 
town, which is said to contain about 
eight thousand inhabitants, the great- 
er part of whom are orange-farmers, 
lies in part of the valley of Soller, and 
in its out-skirts presents some beauti- 
ful subjects for the pencil: during 
our stay, we lodged at the house of 
the Marquis del Campo Negro,whose 
steward and his wife, in the absence 
of their lord, attended to our accom- 
modation. -This house, which was 
rather mean, derived no advantage 
whatever from its being placed in so 
beautiful a spot of the creation; for 
it is approached by a Jane, and its 
front looks upon a stony. dilapidated 
wall, J arose with the sun to con- 
template the richness of the cele- 
brated vale of orange-trees, which is 
well watered by a variety of little 


brooks, but though very beautiful it 
would be much improved in ome 


resque effect, if other trees re 
the rich monotony of the view 

The port is a sliort distance from 
the town, from which the oranges of 
this province are shipped for forelgn 
markets. In my rambles my atten- 
tion was attracted by loud and bitter 
weeping, and every demonstration of 
extreme anguish, which I found to 
oroceed from a young woman, who, 
saving just been married, was leaving 
her mother, and the spot of her nati- 
vity. Her spouse was waiting on his 
mule to couvey his bride from her 
mother, to a province in another part 
the island; and so severe was the se- 
paration of these attached peasants, 
that a priest from a neighbouring con- 
vent came out to administer eonsola- 
tion, and to assist the good man in 
carrying bis wife away; who could 
not have displayed more frantic grief, 
had she been under a sentence of 
transportation to a far distant country. 
This little circumstance, in some de- 
gree, confirmed the report which I 
jad heard of the peculiarly happy 

Universat Mac. Vou. XVII. 


ieved 
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and social condition of the people of 
Soller. 

I have before noticed the. uncom- 
mon ease and impudence of the Spa- 
nish servants: one of this tribe, be- 
Jonging to the marquis, instead of 
walking by the side of my mule 
through the town, when I was leav- 
ing the place, jumped up behind me, 
and began singing; and I believe, 
considered that I treated him very un- 
justifiably, by making him descend. 

n our way back we dined again at 
Alfabia, and reached Psima at seven, 
just as the gates were being shut. 

Previously to our leaving Palma 
altogether, we had an audience of 
Jeave with the captain-general, who, 
upon our expressing the lively sense 
we had of the attention he had. been 
pleased to pay us, sail, ‘* It is our 
duty and our inclination to shew 
every mark of respect to the natives 
of a country which has done, and still 
coutinues to do, so much good tor 
us.” He also furnished us with pass- 
ports to Alcudia, in which that city 
was styled “ la Fidellissima Ciudad,” 
a title conferred with several immu- 
nities upon it, by Charles the Fifth, 
for the loyalty displayed by its inha- 
bitants during a conspiracy agaist 
him in 1521. 

We now prepared to visit the ancient 
city of Alcudia, situate at the north- 
east part of the island, whence we in- 
tended to embark for Minorca, a 
accordingly set off on hired mules oF 
the 18th of October, accompanied by 
our excellent-friend, who attended us 
to Alfabia; we were not a ‘little an- 
noyed, for reasons before mentioned, 
at the presence of our consul, who, 
as a mark of respect, insisted upon 
attending me to the place.of embar- 
kation, whither it was deemed ad- 
visable for us to carry our provisions. 
One of our friends, with a solemn 
tace, declared, that if this British re- 
presentative attempted to ‘pass the 
night in one village,through which we 
were to go, the peasants would very 
likely burn him, onaccount of his Jue 
daical descent. The Hon. Frederick 
North, durivg his stay at Palma, re- 
sided at the house of this man, for 
the purpose of softening the absurd, 
but bitter, prejudices the people had 
against him, but neither the talents , 
leariiing, unparalleled suavity of tem- 

2 
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per and manners, nor rank, of his time and neglect had effected many a 
distinguished guest, could effect any breach, were in many places covered 
change in the public mind, and his with ivy and the caper. The sickly 
continuance under the roof of the appearance of the inhabitants corres- 
poor consul, only excited the sur- pond with the dreariness of the place, 
prise of all orders of society. My ‘The gaiety and bustle of a Spanish 
feelings would not permit me towith- town were no Jonger visible ; there 
hold my acquiescence in the wishes was little trade, and a general silence 
of the consul ; so weall proceeded on reigned in thestreets. The unhealthi- 
our journey together, and after some ness of the climate is traced to the 
miles, oneof my friends condescended neighbourhood of the Albufera, a 
to say a few words to him. mephitic lake, lying to ihe south of 
After a ride of about five hours, the city, and to the impurity of the 
over a rich and delectable country, water which is kept in cisterns. Snails 
though more flat and less romantic form a welcome dish with the inha 
than that before described, during bitants. 
which we passed through the pretty This city was once a rival of Pal- 
villages of St. Maria and Binisalem, ma, very opulent, atid the country 
we arrived at Inca, a good sized around very rich and productive; 
town, containing three churches, considerable quantity of corn is how- 
about three thousand inhabitants, and ever now cultivated, and the bread is 
the surrounding country abounding excellent; the finest sheep in the 
with vineyards andalmond-trees. In island are bred here. It is probable, 
the hall of the house where we dined that in the days of its prosperity the 
was a group of females employed in city was supplied with pure water 
cracking and sorting the kernels of from springs or aqueducts, which 
almonds for exportation. Here we have long been suffered to be choaked 
were hospitably entertained, and up or destroyed, and the lake wascon- 
after dinner were conducted by a fined within very narrow boundaries, 
monk to the only place worthy of or the use of better food corrected its 
notice, the nunnery of Santa Gerona, insalubrious effects. Here we were 
where one of the sisters played most detained for several days, by contrary 
execrably upon the organ, after which winds, tantalised by seeing Minorea, 
‘we were conducted to a window, and the island of our destination, from 
regaled with the sight of the corpse neighbouring hill. 
of one of the nuns, who had been fe were lodged in one of the best 
| several years, and appeared to houses, where we had good beds, 
e in a high state of ghastly preserva- but dined at a very inferior one, 
tion. where, however, as in almost every 
We left Inca at seven in the morn-_ house of the same degree, we had the 
ing, and entered the ancient and once comfort of silver spoons, forks, and sit 
flourishing city of Alcudia, about ¢lean napkins; and our victuals were Fatic 
eleven, the melancholy appearance cooked in little pots of earten-wate. attac 
of which the less impressed us, as we The city is inhabited by about seven hi ¥ 
had witnessed a visible decline in the hundred persons, chiefly farmers, die 
beauty of the country for some dis- petty tradesmen, fishermen, and ma-’ ae 
tance approaching towards it. This nufacturers of coarse blue cloth The = 
city, which is surrounded bya wall and — church, called the cathedral, hg 
ditch, stands on an eminence on the has a dome, and is capacious, buts ~~ 
north-east coast of the island, on a destitute of decoration within. The ree 
peninsula between two large bays, Marina is about a mile and 4 half a 
one on the south, called the Bay of from the town, where there is 4 Mr Tess 
Alcudia, lying between the Capes de serable venta, and a tolerably g 
Ferruix and del Pinar, and the other lazaretto going to decay. Here we 
on the north, called the Bay of Pol- found some feluccas lying, and 
Jenza, stretching between the before- cured a passage to Minorca for st 
mentioned Cape del Pinar and Cape dollars each. During my stay 
de Formétér, and presents a gloomy were not seasible of any inconve 
picture of fallen consequence; its nience from the lake, which might 
towers and its ramparts, in which be easily and profitably drained. 4 
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length, after a tedious detention, the 
wind veered a little, and we set sail 
from the bay of Alcudia, : 

The preservation of this island ap- 
pears to me to be of some conse- 
quence as a military depot and asy- 
jum. It is but a short distance from 
Valentia and Catalonia, in which the 
patriotic spirit is as high, if not more 
ardent, than in any other part of 
Spain. Should the French extend 
their arms over these rich and beauti- 
ful provinces, the vigorous peasantry, 
disposed to contend for their liberties, 
might be easily transported to this 
island, where they could be trained to 
the use of arms, in safety. The 
island abounds with fruit, vegetables, 
and oil, which, with bread, consti- 
tute the chief food of the Spanish 
peasant. Corn is grown in consider- 
able quantities on the island, and 
abundazce can be procured from 
Sardinia. The mole of Palma is suf- 
ficiently deep and capacious for light 
transports, and the port of Soller, and 
the Bay of Alcudia will, as I was 
told, also admit of such craft. The 

resence of these refugees would 

indle in the breast of the Majorcans 
alivelier interest in the fate of their 
parent country, and would doubtless 
increase the number of volunteers, 
who might be sent as reinforcements 
to the patriotic armies, which I have 
ahope, though a faint one, may yet 
be collected and organised more efii- 
caciously than hitherto. 

J have stated the opinion of Gene- 
ral Moreau as favourable to the ope- 
ration of small bodies and desultory 
attack in resisting the enemy, just 2s 
it was detailed fo me by a friend of 
his. Doubtless these may harass and 
distress a Jarge army, and form a va- 
luable auxiliary force, but though an- 
noyed in Hank and rear, and under 
privations the most exhausting, that 
army must finally overpower the 
country through which it advances, 
unless repulsed by a body more po- 
tert in numbers, zeal, or discipline. 

There is no sea so capricious as the 

fediterranean. ‘The distance be- 
tween Alcudia, and Ciudadella in 
Majorca, is about fifty miles, and we 
Were becalmed for two days. As I 
Was regretting this dullest of all de- 
tentions, J was amused by a water- 
spout forming itself near the north 
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west part of Minorca, and within a 
short period afterwards, from the 
most profound calm, suddenly and 
violently a stiff breeze sprung up, and 
blew us rapidly into the noble har- 
bour of Mahon, and after having been 


examined at the health-office, ‘we . 


ascended the city, which stands an a 
considerable elevation of rock, and 
roceeded to a most excellent hotel, 
ept by Grassini, where we had every 
thing in the best English style. 
Mahon, which contains a popula- 
tion of about seven thousand souls, 
covers a number of rocks of unequal 
height ; the streets are well propor- 
tioned, and clean, but rather badl 
paved; many of the houses are hand- 
some, have fronts like Spanish dwel- 
lings, but resemble those of England, 
in their sashed’ windows, the con- 
struction of their doors,steps to ascend 
to them, knockers and scrapers, signs 
to the public houses, &c. Almost all 
the shopkeepers speak a little English, 
and their shops are arranged in much 
the same way as the provincial ones 
in England. English silver and cop- 
ver are very commonly in circulation. 
ivery thing shews the frequency of 
English dominion here, and the cor- 
diality of intercourse between the 
Minorquins and the English. The 
habour, about four miles and a half 
long, and sheltered from all winds, 
has been frequently described, and as 
fre quently eulogised; it is, perhaps, 
altogether, one of the finest in the 
vorld. Three days before our arri- 
val, seventeen sai] of the line had an- 
chored in it, the depth of water ad- 
initting of first-rate ships to anchor 
close to the rocks on either side, and 
fine water is to be had for the ships 
is the most commedious _ manner. 
There is a Spanish adage in com- 
memoration of the excellence of this 
harbour, ‘‘ Junio, Julio, Agosto y 
Puerte Mahon, los mejores puertos 
del Mediteranneo son.”—“ June, Ju- 
ly, August, and Port Mahon, are the 


best ports in the Mediterranean.”— ~ 


The number of ships continually en- 
tering this harbour forms a source of 
lucrative trade tothe people of Ma- 
hon, and the town displays :«: aif of 
activity and opulence, which I could 
not help contrasting with the tran- 
quillity and indolence cf Palma, and 
the oes and poverty of Alcudia. 
2b2 
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The cathedral is a handsome building, 
of considerable antiquity. Here I 
saw the baneful custom of burying 
in churches practised: a child was 
lowered down naked into a vast vault, 
under the building, and left to rot 
there without a coflin. The hospital, 
capable of holding about seven hun- 
dred invalids, is a fine building, and 
most judiciously placed on the side of 
the harbour opposite to the town, in 
avery bealiby situation, on which side 
tov, ave an arsenal for oar ships, the 
lizaretto, avd the building used as 
the French prison. The number of 
the prisoners of war here was very 
great, and quite sufficient during 
the total absence of our ships of war, 
if they had but spirit for the under- 
taking, to break their prison, when 
they might seize upon the adjoining 
vessels, which lie under quarantine, 
proceed to the island of Cabrera, and, 
perhaps, pass our cruisers, and 
reach Barcelona in satety. It is 
worthy of remark, that nearly all 
the owners of fruit and other boats 
that pass between this island and 
Majorca, bave beew in England as 
prisoners of war, and that they are 
more attached to us in consequence, 


The people of Mahon, and, I am in- 
formed, the rest of the Minorquins, 
care but little sor what is passing in 
the mother country, except that their 
regard for the English induces them 
to wish success to the arms of Eng- 


land all over the world. I do not 
recollect to have once seen the pa- 
triotic cockade in the island. Not- 
withstanding this general feeling of 
regard for us, there were not wanting 
those who were in theFrench interest ; 
but they were narrowly watched, 
and no danger was expected from 
them. The captain-general was said 
to be of Frenchdescent. The British 
consul here is a Minorquin, and a 
worthy man, but surely the office 
should be filled by an Englishman. 
The Minorquins are not very social, 
and during my stay in Mahon, I 
found the society, as f am informed 
it really is at all times, rather dull, 


except when some of our ships of 


war alsive. Some of the Minorquin 
ladies are very pretty. Their dress is 
nearly the same as that worn in the 
mother country. r 

In company with Mr, Kennett and 
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Mr. Roca, from whom we received 
much civijity, we made an excursion 
to Mont-Yoro, the highest moun. 
tain in the island. We mounted cur 
asses at the alameda, a very pretty, 
but not much frequented promenade 
just raised above, and near the termi- 
nation ofthe harbour. The trees are 
loftier and better grown, because well 
protected, than most of the alamedas 
[had seen. ‘The fine reservoir here, 
for supplying the ships with water, 
was made under the auspices of Ge- 
neral Fox, to whom the island is un- 
der the greatest obligations, and whose 
name is held in the highest estima- 
tion. That wise and gallant officer 
converted the country close to Mahon, 
formerly a morass, into valuable land, 
by letting it in small plots, fora few 
years, to the poor for nothing, by 
which means it has at length become 
the gardens of the inhabitants. In- 
deed, the island throughout exhibits 
the advantages and blessings of its 
connexions .with the English, who 
have raised it five-fold in value, 
About a mile from the town, the 
country became very dreary, at least 
it appeared so to me, after having left 
that earthly paradise, the sister island. 
Dwarf olives, scanty fig-trees, the 
eer pear, and the wild myrtle, 

earing sweet and bitter fruit at the 
same time, form the principal arbore- 
ous beauty of the country. ‘The ca- 
rob-tree is not to be found in the 
island. ‘The land, in every part, is 
rich and prolific, is chiefly divided in- 
to casn-fields, by stone walls, aud 
sells for agreat price. I wasshewna 
spot of about two acres, which had 
just been disposed of for three hun- 
dred pounds, the rate of interest 1s 
very low indeed. On the transter of 
Jand the purchaser pays ten per cent, 
to the government, and every native 
is subject to a property-tax of four 
per cent.; but property is seldom 
rated at more than one-fourth of its 
real value. Wheat, barley, and maize, 


are chiefly cultivated. Considerable . 


quantities of corn are imported from 
Sardinia, which is preferred to the 
corn grown in the island; but the 
bread of both is excellent. Querns 
for buising the corn are used here 
larger than those which I saw in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Vegetables 
of eyery sort are grown in great per 
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fection and abundance. Wild fowl 
are also to be found in great numbers 
on the island, and its coasts abound 
with excellent fish; but living here 
is infinitely dearer than in Majorca. 
In the fields we saw an-ass and a cow 
yoked together to the plough. The 
peasants dress very much in the same 
style as their neighbours in Majorca ; 
the females wear the Rebozillo, add- 
ing a knot of ribbands under the chin, 
with a large hat; they also wear an 
apron, and, on holidays, shewy, sti, 
stuff petticoats, flowered, and some- 
times worked with gold and silver: 
their language varies very Jittle from 
that of Majorca; several English 
words have been introduced into it. 
The Minorquins have the reputation 
of being very honest, and are now in- 
dustrious. An execution has not 
taken place for many years in the 
island. The food of the peasants is 
nearly the same as that used in Spain 
by the same class, except that hedge- 
hogs are sometimes eaten. ‘The male 
peasants, and even the soldiers knit 
their stockings. 

We rode thirteen miles before we 
reached Mont-Toro, through a very 
dull and uninteresting country. The 
toads are tolerable, and kept in repair 


by commissioners, at the expense of 


the government, and the proprietors 
of lands adjoining. Mules and asses 
are much used for conveyance. There 
are only five carriages and two carts 
in the whole island. Fyom the top 
of this mountain, which is twelve 
hundred feet high, and where there 


is a signal-post, we had a fine view of 


the whole island, which is about 
ow miles from north-west to 
south-east ; and from eight to twelve 
broad, the sea lying visible all round. 
The population of the island is about 
thirty-six thousand ; the different ter- 
minos or counties, of which there are 
four, were pointed out to us, Mont- 
Toro standing on that of Mercandal. 
The face of the country is rather hilly, 
and perhaps not destitute of some 
picturesque attraction ; but to an eye 
spoiled as mine had been by the pro- 
digal beauties of Majorca, the whole 
looked rather dull and uninteresting, 
Ciudadella, at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the island, formerly a city, 
and the capital, is visible trom this 
elevation, but the weather became 
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too hazy for me to see it. This town 
is very ancient, and contains, as I 
was informed, about seven hundred 
houses, about two thousand five hun- 
dred inhabitants, and is the principal 
residence of the old nobility of the 
island. As T had a good view of it 
from the sea, where its appearance, 
as a picturesque object, was most fae 
vourable, I did not seek a nearer con- 
templation, as there is nothing in it 
worthy of notice. 

We brought some meat, fish, and ve- 
getables with us, and had them cooked 
in the kitchen of a convent of Augus- 
tine monks, of whom there are twen- 
ty-seven, who live upon the summit 
ef this mountain, and enjoy the 
most refreshing coolness in the hot- 
test weather. The climate is nearly 
as mild and as healthy as that of Ma- 
jerea, but during the equinoxes, Mi- 
borca is subject to very. boisterous 
winds. Thesky is generally remark- 
ably clear. The holy fathers — 
us with excellent wine, bread, and 
cheese, which are very good in this 
island, and for which, at parting, we 
presented two dollars to the prior, a 
fine, fat, rosy fellow, in all respects 
qualified as a model for a Silenus., 
‘these monks are poor, and derive 
much of their income from the dona- 
tions of visitors like ourselves. 

A litthke way from Mabon, in a 
field, we were shewn some Druidical 
remains, consisting of a large flat 
stone, placed horizontally upon an- 
other, resting upon one end, and ri- 
sing perpedicularly from the earth, so 
as to form a large table, between six 
and seven feet high above the ground, 
in the centre of a rude circle of large 
stones, without sculpture or inscrip- 
tion. ‘The island contains several 
vestiges of the Romans and the Moors, 
and antiquities have been also found 
anterior to the Romans. Before [ 
left the island, I visited the ruins of 
the once celebrated Fort St. Philip, 
which covers nearly three miles m 
circumference. This fort was blown 
up by an order of the Spanish govern- 
ment, in 1805, and presents a grand 
spectacle of havoc and destruction, 
consisting of shattered ramparts, re- 
doubts, bastions, magazines, and bar- 
racks, all laying in chaotic confusion, 
and which are well worthy the atten- 
tien of the traveller. Cape Mola, 
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trance of the harbour, is considered men amounts to fifty; but they have as 
by engineers as a situation infinitely yet only particularised a part of them, 
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preferable to the site of St. Philip, 
for the erection of a fortress. 

The possession of this island will 
always be of importance to us. It 
will enable us to keep up the block- 
ade of the French fleet in Toulon 
with great facility, by affording the 
means of victualling, watering, and 
repairing, to our ships in this .sea, 
instead of their being obliged to go to 
Gibraltar for such ‘purposes. The 
English have raised the natives to 
their present stale of prosperity, and 
they are cordially and gratefully at- 
tached to us in return. 


Osservations on some of the STRATA 
in the NeiGuBOURHOOD of Lon- 
pon; andon the Fossic Remains 
coniained in them. By James 


Parkinson, Esq. Member of the 
Geological Society. 
(From the Transactions of the Geological 
Society.) 
[ Concluded from p.111.} 
THE UPPER OK FLINTY CHALK, 
y HICH is the next older stra- 


tum, isextremely thick, form- 
ing stupendous cliffs upwards of six 
hundred and fifty feet bigh, on the 
south-eastern coast of the island. It 
extends nearly through almost all that 
part of the island which lies south of 
a line supposed to be drawn from 
Dorchester, in the county of Dorsei, 
to Flamborough-heed in Yorkshire. 

In this stratum there is a great 
quantity of flint, chiefly in irregu- 
larly formed nodules, disposed in lay- 
ers, which preserve a parallelism with 
each other and with continuous seams 
of flint, sometimes not exceeding half 
an inch in thickness. The chalk con- 
tains a fine sand, which may be sepa- 
rated by washing. * 

The fossils of this stratum are for 
the most part peculiar to it; very 
few of them being found in any other. 
‘They also appear to agree very closely 
with those species found in the chalk 
of France, by Messrs. De France, 
Cuiver, and Brongniart. The num- 





* The chalk in the neighbourhood 
of Paris contains according to M, 
Bouillon La Grange, Magnesia 0, 11, 
aud Silex 0, 19. 


hese are here compared with what 
appear to be the correspondent fossils 
in the English part of this stratum; 
and some others are also pointed out, 
which these gentlemen have not yet 
mentioned as being found in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 
In the French stratum there occur, 
Two Lituolites. No species of this 
genus is noticed as having been seen 
in our English chalk. But research 
has not been made with the necessary 
precision. ‘ 
Three Vermiculites. The fossil 
figured Org. Rem. vol. III. pl. VIL. 
fig. 11, was considered as a vermicu- 
lite, until‘by removal of the chalk and 
opening different specimens it was 
found to be a chambered and an ad- 
herent shell. Should these gentle. 
men not have perceived these cireum- 
stances in the specimens they met 
with, they would certainly regard 
this fossil as a vermiculite. It must 
also be observed that from the diffe- 
rent forms in which the spiral part is 
disposed, its division into two or three 
species might be authorised. 
Belemnites. These, according to 
M. de France, are different from those 
which accompany the ammonites of 
the compact limestone. The Celem- 
nites of our chalk are smaller than 
those of the limestone, besides which 
hoy are cifferent ip form, being nar- 
rower and more elongated. But M. 
De France may also have confounded 
with them ‘be spines of the echinus, 
which so closely resemble the Celem- 
nite: if that gentleman should not have 
met wiih perfect specimens, he might 
not be able to remark the difference 
between these two fossils. ‘The cha 
racters which he has noticed are how- 
ever sufficient to lead to the belief of 
a correspondence between the French 
and English fossils. 
Fragments of a thick shell of a 
Silrous structure. Vhe doubts ex- 
pressed respecting the nature of this 
shell, and the observations made with 
regard to it, offer another strong pout 
f agreement between the shells 
of the two strata: The shell here al 
luded to is most probably that repre- 
sented Org. Rem. vol. IJI. pl. V. fig: 
3; the structure of which agrees ex¢ 
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actly with that mentioned as found 
in the French stratum of chalk. 
That shell is however described as 
being of a tubular form; it is there- 
fore right to observe, that fossil pinne 
do sometimes possess this peculiar 
structure, 

A Muscle. No instance appears in 
which any shell of this genus has 
been found in our chalk. 

Two Oysters. The Kentish chalk- 
pits yield at least three species of this 
genus. One of them bearing very 


much the form and appearance of 


Ostrea edulis, but being only about 
a fourth of its size; one smaller, the 
serrated edge of which places it in the 
family of Criste galli; and the third 
still smaller; not half an inch in 
length, crenulated on each side of the 
hinge. 

A species of Pecten. There are 
two or three small species of pecten 
in the English chalk ; besides a shell, 
with long slender spines, which may 
be safely classed with the pecten. 

A Crania (AnomiaCranivlaris,Linn. 
Crania personata, Lam.) This fossil 
is not known in the English chalk ; 
nor indeed could it be easily ascertain- 
ed, unless the inferior valve happened 
to be well displayed. 

Three Teretratule. T. sulcataand 
aterrebratula agreeing with Anomia 
terrebratula Linn. are frequently 
found in our chalk ; and sometimes 
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of these bodies, from the English 
chalk, have been figured in the 
Org. Rem. vol. II. Pi, XIII. fig. 70 
to 79. 

Another is supposed to belong to 
the genus Millepora. This is gene- 
rally brown, and is in the state of 
oxydized iron, as resulting from the 
decomposition of pyrites. ‘These fos- 
sils exist in the Wiltshire soft chalk. 

Lastly, Shark's teeth. ‘Vhese also 
occur frequently in the English stra- 
tum. 

Messrs. Cuvier and Brongniart 
state,that there are many more fossils 
in the chalk stratum of France than 
those which have been just referred 
to. This is also the case with the fos- 
sils of the English chalk ; since the 
following may be enumerated as oc- 
curring in this stratum. Hugous pa- 
lates, and, though rarely, the scales 
and vertelre of fishes. Three or 
four species of stelie@ marina. A long 
saccular bivalve, with an uncom- 
monly thin shell, of which so Jittle 
has been hitherto saved, as not to give 
a chance of gaining a knowledge of 
its genera] form, or the strecture of 
its hinge. A bivalve, which ap- 
proaches to a circular orm, but is so 
thin as¢o afford but little hope of dis- 
covering its genus. A bivalve, nearly’ 
circular, the margin turning upwards, 
so as to give it a patella or disk form, 
with numerous long processes passing 


another species, hardly: half an inch from the margin and external surface, 


in length, with remarkably acute and 
well defined ribs. 

A Spirorlis. Traces of these shells 
are frequently found-on the surface of 
the echinita:. 

Ananchite, (Echinus ovatus.) The 
crustaceous covering of which, it is 
remarked by M. Cuvier and Brong- 
niart, remains calcareous, and has as- 
sumed a sparry texture, whilst the 
middle alone is changed into silex. 
No actual change has however taken 
place, as far as repects* e flinty part 
of the fossil, the flint@ ing merely 
filled up the hollow the sparry 
crustaceous coverix” ‘Lhis fossil is 
frequently found i.. che English chalk. 

Porpite. These also occur in the 
English chalk. 

Five or six different fossil bodies 
called by the French oryctologists, 

olypiers, one appearing to belong 
to the genus Ceryophyllaa. Several 


and fixing it to other budies. A small 
pecten urth sharp angulated rits, not 
exceeding a quarter of an inch in 
length. A fivalve, not an eighth of 
an inch in length, finely striated lon- 
gitudinally, bearing a bright polish, 
and seemingly possessing its ariginal 
light brown colour. Plates of the tor- 
toise echinite, and several remains ap- 
parently of other species of this genus. 

When to these are added the re- 
mains of various echini, such as conu- 
lites, cassidites, and spatangites, and 
the ditferent spines of echint which 
are found in this stratum ; and when 
it is also considered that the present 
account is drawn up almost entirely 
from the productions of chalk cliffs of 
not more than two miles in length, it 
will not be difficult to conceive, that 
the number of these fossils is not less 
in the English than in the French 
chalk. 
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The state in which these fossils are 
found, plainly evinces that the matrix 
in which they are imbeded was form- 
ed by a gradnal deposition, which en- 
tombed these animals whilst living in 
their native beds. The fine and de- 
licate spinous projections of the shells 
are unbroken, and the spines are stil] 
found adhering to the crustaceous co- 
verings of the echini; neither of 
which.circumstances could have oc- 
cured had these bodies been suddenly 
and rudely overwhelmed by these in- 
vesting depositions, or had they been 
brought hither from distant spots. 

It may be said that the specimens 
possessing the charpciers here alluded 
to are rare. With respect to the spi- 
nous shells, however, they certainly 
occur often, although it is almost im- 
possible to extricate them unbroken 
from their surrounding chalk ; and 
the rarity of the specimens of echinites 
with their attached spines, depends 
in a great measure on the mode in 
which these specimens are obtained. 
The specimens seen in cabinets are 
seldom found by the naturalist him- 
self, but are preserved by the work- 
people who break the chalk, when 
any uncommon appearances catch 
theireye. But it frequently happens 
that these marks are not seen until 
the piece is broken by their tool, and 
with it, perhaps, the entire animal. 

The perfect state of the surfaces of 
the chalk fossils proves also that this 
dep@sition proceeded from the sur- 
rounding fluid, and that it was not 
derived from the immediate action of 
any chemical agent, on the shells and 
other calcareous coverings of the ani- 
mals living at the bottom of the sea. 
In the fossil animal bodies found in 
chalk, not the least diminution of the 
sharpness of their ridges or points is 
observable, nor is the least dulness of 
the delicate lines and embossments of 
the crusts, or of the spines of the 
echini, to be detected. 

That the deposition of chalk and of 
flint was sometimes alternate, and 
even, as it is expressed by Messrs. 
Cuvier and Brongniart, periodical, 
appears from the seams or strata of 
finty nodules, and particularly from 
the widely extended flat or tabular 
flinty depositions interposed between 
the chalk. 

But that the chalk was permeated 


by the silex at some distance of time 
after the deposition of the former, 
scems also to be proved by the state 
of the fossils of this stratum. There 
does not appear to be a single instance 
in which the animal remains are im- 
pregnated with silex. On the con- 
trary, the substance of all these fos- 
sils has become calcareous spar, and 
their cavities have been filled with 
flint; thus plainly evincing that suf- 
ficient time must have elapsed for the 
crystallization of the calcareous spar, 
previously to the infiltration of the 
flint. 

It may not be improper to remark, 
that in no instance does the flint, al. 
though in contact with the calcareous 
spar, appear to have become mixed 
with it. The reverse of this is the 
case with the chalk, since this latter 
may be seen in almost every degree 
of union with the flint ; from being 
blended with its substance, to bein 
merely ufhited with its surface, on 
forming the white coat of the flint. 
It has been, without doubt, from cer- 
tain appearances resulting from this 
union, that M. Carrosi and others 
have been led to believe in the change 
of lime to flint. 

There can be hardly any hesitation 
in agreeing with Mr. Jameson, that 
the most probable explanation of the 
formation of imbedded flint is that 
which was first proposed by Werner, 
*¢ that during the deposition of chalk, 
** air was evolved, which, in endea- 
“* vouring to escape, formed irregu- 
«« Jar cavities, that were afterwards 
“filled ‘up, by infiltration, with 
“ flint."* The decomposition of the 
softer parts of the animals, which 
were thus entombed, may be consi- 
dered as a very probable source of.a 
part of those gaseous matters which 
formed these cavities: and the con- 
nection of the animal remains with 
these nodules of flint is easily explain- 
ed by supposing the shells, crusts of 
the echini, &c. to have projected into 
these cavities, or to have been adhe- 
rent to their sides, at the period at 
which this infiltration took place. — 

That the separation and deposition 
of the matter forming these siliceous 
nodules have been the work of crys- 





* Sv4em of Mineralogy by Prof. 
Jameson, vol. I. p. 172. 
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tallization, is rendered evident by the 
cavities left either in these nodules, 
or in the fossils, being generally lined 
with quartz crystals. 

Whilst endeavouring thus to ex- 
plain the formation of these flinty 
nodules, ‘and the filling up of the ca- 
vities of the fossils with flint, a diffi- 
culty arises from observing these bo- 
dies, insulated as it were in their bed 
of chalk: it not being easy to con- 
ceive, how so copious an infiltration 
should have taken place into these 
cavities, whilst the surrounding chalk 
should only have received a sight in- 
termixture of siliceous grains. 

Something analogous is, however, 
observable in the formation of the cal- 
careous stalactite ; since in those ca- 
verns in which these concretions have 
been forming for a very Jong period, 
the infiltration by which they are 
formed is found to continue to the 
present day; proving that the inter- 
stices of the superincumbent stone, 
have not yet been filled by the con- 
creting of the earthy particles held in 
solution in the percolating fluid, by 
the crystallization of which these bo- 
dies have been formed, and are now 
augmenting. 

The Oberstein nodules of agate ap- 
pear to have been formed under some- 
what similar circumstances ; since it 
is in genera] evident from their exter- 
nal surfaces, that they also have had 
very little adherence to their matrices, 
which would hardly have been the 
case had these been highly impreg- 
nated with silex. 

The HARD CHALK lies immediately 
beneath the soft chalk, .In.this stra- 
tum there are no flint nodules. ‘* Its 
beds,” according to Mr. Farey, “ in- 
“crease in raat. Neochy until near the 
~ bottom where a whitish freestone 
“is dug, at Totternhoe, in Bedford- 
“« shire, and at numerous other places ; 
“that brought from Ryegate and 
“other quarries, of this stratum, 
‘* south of London, is used as a fire- 
“¢ stone,”"* 

It has been generally supposed.that 
these two strata of chalk are of one 
formation: but not only the absence 
of the flints, but the characters of their 
fossils prove them to be of distinct for- 





* Report on Derbyshire, &c. p. 112. 
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mations. No fossils indeed are mark- 
ed by more decidedly peculiar cha- 
racters than those of stratum; since 
hardly a single fossil has been found 
in it, which has been met with in the 
soft chalk, or any other stratum. 

It is in this chalk that the genus 
Ammonites, is first met with, or, in 
other words, it appears that the water 
which formed this stratum was that 
in which this genus Jast existed, no 
traces of it having been seen in the 
soft chalk, or in the other supe- 
rior strata. The chief, and per- 
haps the only circular species of this 
genus which has been tound in this 
stratum, is of a large size, with nodu- 
lar“ projections on its sides, towards 
the back, which is generally flat. This 
fossil appears to be of a different spe- 
cies from any of those that are found 
in the subjacent strata. 

It ® very remarkable that in this 
stratum, the last in which the genus 
ammonites is met with, so remarkable 
a deviation from the original form of 
the genus should occur, as almost to 
claim its being considered as the cha- 
racteristic of another genus. In the 
fossil here referred to, which possesses 
all the other characters of ammonites, 
the spiral coil is disposed in a form 
rather approaching to that of the oval 
than the circle.+ 

In another fossil of this stratum, a 
still more extraordinary deviation ex- 
ists, This fossil possesses the conca- 
merations and the foliaceous sutures 
of the cornu ammonis ; but instead of 
being spirally coiled, it has its ends 
turned towards each other, somewhat 
in the form of a canoe. SThis peculiar 
form has led to the placing of this 
fossil under a separate genus, which 
has been named Scaphites.* 

Of the extent of this stratum no 
correct account has been given; but 
there is sufficient reason for believing 
that it accompanies the other chalk in 
its range through this island. It also 
appears that its peculiar fossils exist 
in it at very considerable distances. 
Thus the oval ammonite, which is 
found in the Sussex hills, likewise oc- 
curs in the’ hard chalk of Wiltshire; 





+ Organic Remains, Vol. If. Pl. 
IX. fig. 6. 
* Ibid. Pl. X. fig. 10 and 11. 
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and the scaphites, another inhabitant 
of the Sussex hills, has also been dis- 
covered in Dorsetshire. 

On comparing the preceding sketch 
with the ‘* Essay on the Mineralo- 
gicalGeography of the Neighbourhood 
of Paris,” by Messrs. Cuiver and 
Brongniart, some important varia- 
tions will be perceived between the 
strata found above the chalk in this 
islend and in France. In France, the 
strata above the chalk differ both in 
number and quality from those which 
have been hitherto observed in a si- 
milar situation in England. In France 
too. several strata of sand and sand- 
stones exist above the strata of the 
gravel formation, which in this island 
appear to be highest. 

The first of these differences ap- 
pears to result chiefly from the ex- 
istence of numerous beds or patches, 
the formation of which must have 
depended on certain local circum- 
stances, such as the existence of fresh 
or salt water lakes, at the period of 
the drying up of a former ocean; the 
different chemical combinations which 
might thence have taken place, &c. 
But the occurrence of such variations 
can hardly be considered as interrupt- 
ing the continuity of the stratifica- 
tion. 

Indeed, when it is considered, that 
in France much more frequent op- 
portunities are afforded of examining 
the stratification immediately above 
the chalk than in England, it will not 
be regarded as improbable, that seve- 
ral of these beds or patches may ex- 
ist here, the discovery of which would 
render the accordance of the two se- 
ries of strata much more close. 


Even from the examinations which 
have been already made, the identity 
of the French and English chalk is 
established. The British strata above 
the chalk are also found to contain 
patches of plastic clay, of most of the 
varieties mentioned in the French 
strata, as well as patches of coarse 
limestone, with its. accompanying 
sand and its peculiar fossil shells, suc 
as are found to exist in the corre- 
sponding French strata. 


The other difference, the existence, 
in France, of beds of sand and sand- 
stone above those of gravel, which 
are the highest strata of this island, is 
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very remarkable. May it not be at- 


tributable to the abruption, from this 
island, of the superior strata or beds 
of this formation, by that catastrophe, 
instances of the astonishing force of 
which have been already noticed ? 


Ope to the Nataps of Freer-Dircu. 


Tt is well known that Murphy was one 
of those writers whom Churchill, in 
all the vigorous fury of hes satire, 
attacked, and especially in kis Rosciad, 
Murphy was angered at the ** Critic's 
Sueer,” and wrote a recrim'natory 
piece of satire entitled “* The Nriads 
of Fleet Ditch” This has ionz been 
out of print: and the reader may 
therefore be pleased, perhaps, to find 
et in our pages, extracted from Mr, 
Foote's Life of Murphy. p. 196. 

1. 4 


7E nut-brown Naiads of that szhle Quod, 
To which auxiliar sewers their ho- 
mage pay, 
And little rills, meandering o'er the nud, 
Winding through many a course their 
foetid. way, 
To swell his bed; what time the King of 
Dykes 
Into the silver Thames impetuous strikes ; 
Each weed, that on the margin grows, 
Drinks life and stench as on le flows. 
Now the rich stream of nuisance, fouland 
strong, 
With kennel-drains confederate, pours 
along, 
O’er filth, and Cloacina’s vellow reign ; 
Now, swelling o’er his banks amain, 
See him devolve, in sullen pride, 
Dead cats and dogs all headlong with the 
tide. 
2. 
Yes, Nymphs, ye black-eyed daughters 
of Fleet-ditch, 
When Midnight, in her, mantle black as 
pitch, 
Led forth-her shadowy train ; 
On Parnassus’ high domain 
The Muse hath heard your piteous cry, 
Hath heard you pierce the vaulted sky; 
And like ten thoasand grinding scissars 
shrill, 
Your screamings her rived ears with dis- 
cord fill ; 
While ye perform’d, through all the 
mire, 
The orgies of your filthy quire ; 
Then sitting on the swampy bank 
With sable ooze your tresses dank, 
Dirt stilhinspiring all your throng, 
And then burst forth the miserable sog— 
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« Perdition, quick perdition, seize 
« The Caitiff, the pernicious man 
«“ Who first, ‘the Citizens to please, 
<< Of a new Bridge devised the plan! 

- « No longer our much-loved domain 

«In dear stagnation shall remain ; 

«No more the mud-nymphs here shall 
keep 

“ Their lazy courts, no more shall sleep 

“ In puddle here; but o’er the bed ’ 

“Where gentle Smedley plunged his 
head, 

*¢ Where fam’d Oldmixon, awful sire ! 

«« Soused in, and wallow’d in the mire ; 

« Where all our favourites loved to sink, 

*« Inhaling vigour from the stink ; 

“ This bed, the scene of all our joys, 

« In evil hour yon Bridge destroys ! 

“ May quick perdition seize the man, 

“ Who big with ruin form’d the horrid 
plan!” 

4. 


These were notes that reach’d the Muses 
ears: 
The Muses mark’d your sable tears ; 
Then saw you headlong down the steep 
Explore the bottoin of the deep, 
Plung’d into endless night! 
Ev’n now in every cell beneath, 
Where toads obscene and adders breathe, 
Conceal’d from buman sight ; 
The Virgins of poetic eye 
Can your disastrous state descry ; 
Can see from your lank dripping hair 
The faded honours rent away ; 
Each feature staring wild with dire dis- 
may, 
And all your throbbing, slattern bosoms 
bare. 


5. 


Your screams too pierced the watchman’s 
soul ; 
Soho! he cried, and couch’d his quivering 
pole. 
Ah! Naiads, vain is all your woe; 
Then let your sorrows flow : 
Yes, o’er your heads a street shall rise, 
Through which Imperial London, with 
surprize, 
Shall see rongh Industry, with eye intent, 
Adowan his cheek while wholesome dew- 
drops roll, 
Urge eagerly on schemes of riches bent, 
And lay his burden at the wished-for 
gaol. 
Thither Pomona her first fruits shall 


send, 

The gifts of Golden Ceres that way bend: 

While loaded Commerce o’er your heads 
shall bound, 

And with rich carts the pavement shall 
resound. 
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Ah! deem not, Bunters of the Dyke, 
That to insult you all forlorn, 

My willing hand the lyre doth strike. 
Alas! ye have full cause to mourn: 
To you no more shall much-loved Shirley 

come, . 
No more with music rough his pewter 
cymbals strum : 
No more his features ye’ll begrime 
With feetid filth and slaky slime: 
With hiin no longer now ye’ll flirt, 
And fling the mud and fling the dirt, 
No more, alas! ye'll bruise the toad, 
Por him its venom to unload, 
And fill him with rank poison to the 
brim; 
For now he looks both impotent and 
grim; 
His eyes sunk hollow in their pit, 
And nothing from his rotten jaws to spit. 


: a 
Where shall your Churchill in that dismal 


our, 
When stopp’d are all your sewers and all 
your pow’r, 
Where shall he wander? Not thy warbling 
fount, 
Eonian Aganippe; not thy shades, 
Laurel’d Parnassus, nor thy sacred mount, 
Thrice honour’d Pindus ; nor the tune- 
ful maids, 
That with sweet airs bid Isis’ banks re- 
sound ; 
Or knit the dance where Camus winds 
along ;— 
While the young Graces, o’er th’ enamel’d 
ground, 
Move to some measure of immortal 
song: 
Not these could ever charm, not these 
detain 
His steps unhallow’d from your drear 
domain. 
Your dripping arches, where the lazy 
flood 
Just oozes thro’, and stagnates into, 
mud, - 
He still preferr’d ;— 
There oft wes heard, 
To your delighted ears to read his page, 
His modern Atalantis of the stage v 
How wanton Lucy spreads her charms, 
And clasps her favourite im her arms: 
He told of wounds and amorvus scars, 
Gained in Venus wars ; 
Of the sweet thefts and kind deccits, 
The falsehoods, perjuries and cheats, 
Of ev’ry actress and her crony, 
Througt the whole dramatis persone ; 
Through their dark cells while all the 
strumpet bands 
Laugh at the jest, aud clap their saffron 
hands. 
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8. 


But now, alas! what shall your Churchill 
do ? 
With tears and sobs and groans, his fate 
he’H rue. 
Your Empire’s fallen. 
Bard shall sit 
In foremost row before th’ astonish’d pit, 
And grin dislike, 
And kiss the spike, 
And twist his mouth and roll his head 
awry 5 
The arch absurd quick glancing from his 
yp exe. 


No more your 


9. 

Ah! Bobby Lloyd! no inore, alas! you’ll 
strip, 

From your tall coal-barge in the stream 
to dip, 

To creep and crawl in mud, and cry huzza! 

As your Leviathan gropes on his way. 

And you too, Colman! I lament your fate, 

Thou Omicron of Poetry and Prate! 

Thou low-horn bard! no more with trea- 
cherous leer 

Wili you at all your betters sneer ; 

And smirk, and laugh with wauton glee, 

From ha! ha! ha! to he! he! he! 

No more with Lloyd you'll club your 
Grub-street lay, 

And in malignant Odes bespatter Gray. 

Your day is past, by fate your fortune’s 
cross’d, 

And your Triumvirate for ever lost! 


10. 

Ah, Parodissa! Ironissa too ! 

Soft Simperilla, meek, but never true : 

Envyna pale! Wagilla once a maid, 

But now call’d in to each vile seribbler’s 
aid! 

O all ye mud-nymphs! ah! the hours 
are fled, 

When at your Churchills’s voice your 
every head ? 

Above the filth ye rais’d, and at the sight 

Of the dear Bard, with frantic cries 

Of hideous joy, the realms of light 


Ye piere’d, then headlong from the skies- 


(As Arethuse her son sprung from the 
gods) 
¥e led him to your drear abodes. 
Then bow’d his brutal form, and smil’d, 
And with soft prate the hours beguil’d; 
With wonder eyed the secret store 
Of inference sly, and quaint conceit ; 
Like embryos on the swampy floor, 
Waiting from him their birth to meet. 
He saw where Essays against each good 


play, 
And much of libel upon merit lay ; 
Much of the foul-mouth’d Rosciad struck 
his view, 
Much of Bob Lloyd, and much of Colman 
too. 
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> 
He saw where Scandal’s streams arise, 
And wind their filthy course along, 
From Grub-street bards, the fount of lies, 
Scanty at first, but swelling stron 
From tributary urns: 
Joy o’er his visage burns, 
As a surrounding view he takes 
Of scandal in dull, stagnant lakes; 
As defamation pours and stinks along, 
As Inuendo’s rills creep softiy by, 
As Irony its bottom to the eye 
Betraysall foul; and Malice, deep and 
strong, (found, 
Now flows amain with tide pro- 
Now, shallow grown, just murmurs o'er 
the ground. 
11. 
Joy fills hissoul, joy sheds a mellower grace 
O’er the brown horrors of his gipsy face: 
Of ev'ry stream he quafis deep dratts im- 
mense, 
And drinks oblivion of all truth and sense; 
Intoxicates his brain, until, in fuming rills, 
At Flexney’s door he all again distils. 
Butah, ye Naiads! now your reign iso’er, 
And now your ale-house bard uo more 
To your lov’d haunts shall go, 
And woo his loves in caves of mud below; 
No more seek inspiration at your shrine, 
But all alone, unheard, unknown, he'll 
pine: : 
Mirth shall no more revisit those dim eyes, 
Unless he hear when patient Merit sighs; 
But Merit still shall hold her steady 


flight ; 
Though Malice all her deadliest shafts 
should aim ; 
Though Churchill, Colman, Lloyd ob- 
scure the light, 
True Genius still shall soar aloft to fame.* 


Srescu of Joun Poirot Curnray, 
Esq.onCaTHotic EMANCIPATION. 
House of Commons, Monday, Oc* 
tober 17th, We6. 

At the present moment, when this coun- 
try and Ireland are all anxiously 
looking forward to the discussion of 





* In the year 1761, a junto was formed 
by Churchill, Bob” Lloyd, .and Colman, 
with a design to decry the literary merit 
of their contemporaries. —Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Mason, and Mr, Murphy, were particu- 
larly marked: out ‘2s the objects of their 
ridicule and abuse :—and Mr. Murphy 
haa determined to expose their malice in 
a Satirical poem, called The Expostula- 
‘tién; but, not being able to finish it as 
speedily as he wished, he threw dowp the 
gauntlet in the forezoing Jeu d’ Esprit: 
and whatever might be the cause, be was 
not honoured with any further ‘noter 
from the triemvirale. 
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the great quesion 9 

the great question of 5 be brought 
forward under the auspices a one of 
its noblest champions, ( Mr, Grattan) 
and pledged by the minister to be 
entertained, to a certain degree, on 
its own merits, it cannot but be a 
matter of desire among our readers to 
hear and know all they can upon so 
momentous a question; a question 
which involces the destiny of four 
millions of people, and eventually, 
perhaps, the fate of an integral part 
of the British empire. We have, 
therefore, thought it peculiarly the 
moment to present them with the 
following speech upon the subject, by 
aman who exceeds all licing men in 
the true eloquence of genius, in those 
fights of oratory which remind us of 
the ages of Greece and Romé; and 
whose comprehensive view of every 
subject he eonsiders, entitles him no 
less to our deferential attention. 


N R. GRALTAN moved the fol- 
i lowing resolution :-—*‘ that the 
admissibility of pérsons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion to seats 
in Parliament is consistent with the 
safety of the crown, and the con- 
nection of Ireland with Great Bri- 
tain.” 
Seconded by Mr. G. Ponsonby. 


Mr. G. Ogle voted for the order 
of the day. 


Mr. Curran began, by declaring, 
that he had no words to express the 
indignation he felt at the despicable 
attempt to skulk from the discussion 
of so important and so necessary a 
question, by the affectation of an 
appeal to our secrecy and our dis- 
cretion ; the ludicrous, the ridiculous 
secrecy of a public assembly; the 
honsense of pretending to conceal 
from the world what they know as 
well, or better, than ourselves; the 
rare discretion of an Irish Parliament 
hiding from the executive directory of 
the French republic the operations of 
their own armies; concealing from 
them their victories in Italy, or their 
humiliation of Great Britain ; conceal- 
ing from them the various coquetry of 
er negociaiions, and her now avowed 
solicitations of a peace. As ridiculous 
and as empty was the senseless parade 
of affecting to keep our own delibe- 
rations a secret. Rely upon it, Sir, 
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said he, if our enemies condescend to. 
feel any curiosity.as to our discussion, 
you might as well propose to conceal 
from them the course of the Danube, 
or the course of the Rhine, as the 
course of a debate in this assembly, as 
winding, perhaps, and perhaps as 
muddy as either, But the folly of the 
present advocates for silence and for 
secrecy went still farther :—it pro- 
posed to keep dll these matters a pro- 
found secret from ourselves ; it went 
to the extravagant length of saying, 
that if we were beaten we were not 
to deliberate upon the means of re- 
pairing our disasters, because that 
woul to own that we were 
beaten; that if the enemy was at 
our gates, it would not be prudent to 
acknowledge so terrifying a fact, even 
in considering the means of repelling 
him; that if our people were disaf- 
fected, we ought to be peculiarly 
cautious of any measures that could 
possibly tend to conciliation and 
union, because the adoption, or even 
the discussion of such measures, 
would be in effect to ‘ell ourselves, 
and to tell all the world, that the 
people were disaffected. He said, 
that the infatuation or the presump- 
tion of ministers went even farther 
than this:—that it insisted upon the 
denial and the avowal of the very 
same facts; that we wel. ‘to 

alarmed with an invasion, for the 
purpose of making us obsequious to 
all the plans of ministers for intrench- 
ing themselves in their places; that, 
we were to be panic-struck for them, 
but disdainfu] for ourselves that our 
people were to be disaffected, and the 
consequences of that disaffection to ° 
be the most dangerous and the most 
imminent, for the purpose of despoil- 
ing ourselves of our best and most 
sacred privileges. So imminent was 
this danger, that it was declared by 
ministers and by their adherents, that, 
in order to preserve our liberties for 
ever, it was absolutely necessary to 
surrender them for a time; the sure 
render had been actually made. So 
frightfully disunited and divided were 
we, that we could -not venture to 
trust ourselves with the possession of 
our freedom, but we were all united 
as one man aginst redressing the 
grievances of the great majority of 
ourselves ; we were all united as one 
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man against the conciliation of our 
animosities, and the consolidation 
of our strength. He declared, that, 
for one, he never would submit to 
be made the credulous dupe of an 
imposture so gross and so impudent : 
he knew that the times were critical 
indeed; he knew that it was neces- 
sary to open our eyes to our danger, 
and to meet it in the front; to con- 
sider what that danger was, and to 
consider of the best, and perhaps the 
only, possible means of averting it. 
For these reasons he considered the 
resolution not only a measure of jus- 
tice arid of honesty, but of the most 
pressing necessity. 

He knew, he said, that a trivial 
subject of the day would naturally 
engage them more deeply, than any 
more distant object of however 
greater importance; but he begged 
_they would recollect that the peity 
interest of party must expire wilt 
themselves, and that their heirs must 
be, not statesmen, nor placemen, nor 
pensioners, but the future people of 
the country at large. He kuew of no 
so awful a call upon the justice and 
wisdom of an assembly, as the re- 
flection that they were deliberating 
on the interests of posterity. 

The first step of ministers was to 
create a division among the Catholics 
themselvts; the next was to hold 
them up as a body formidable to the 
English government, and to their 
protestant fellow subjects; but he 
conjured the house to be upon their 
guard against those despicable at- 
tempts to traduce their people, to 
alarm their fears, or to inflame their 
resentment: gentlemen have talked 
as if the question was, whether we 
may, with safety to ourselves, relax 
or repeal the laws which have so long 
concerned our Catholic fellow sub- 
ject? The real question is, whether 
you can, with safety to the Irish con- 
stitution, refuse such a measure: It 
is not a question merely of their suf- 
ferings or their relief, it is a question 
of your own preservation. There are 
some maxinis, which an honest Trish- 
man will never abandon, and by 
which every public measure may be 
fairly tried. ‘These are, the preserva- 
tion of the constitution upon the 
principles established at the Revolu- 
tion, in church and state; and next, 
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the independency ‘of Ireland, con. 
nected with Britain as a confederated 
people, and united indissolubly under 
a common and inseparable crown. 
If you wish to know how these great 
objects may be affected by a repeal of 
those laws, see how they were affected 
by their enaction. Here you have 
the infallible test of fact and experi. 
ence; and wretched indeed must you 
be, if false shame, false pride, false 
fear, false spirit, can prevent you 
from reading that lesson of wisdom 
which is written in the blood and the 
calamities of your country. Here 
Mr. Curran went into a cletail of the 
property laws as they affected the 
Catholics of Ireland. He described 
them as destructive of arts, of in- 
dustry, of private morals and public 
order, as extirpating even the Chris- 
tian religion among them, and re- 
ducing them tothe condition of savages 
and rebels, disgraceful to humanity, 
and formidable to the state. Having 
traced the progress and effects ot those 
laws from the Revolution to 1779; 
let me now ask you, said he, how 
have thoselaws affected the protestant 
subject and the protestant constitu- 
tion ; in that interval were they free? 
did they possess that liberty which 
they denied to their brethren? No, 
Sir, where there are inhabitants, but 
no people, there can be no freedom; 
unless there be a spirit, and what may 
be called a pull in the people, a free 
government cannot be kept steady or 
fixed in its seat. You had indeed a 
government, but it was planted in 
civil dissention, and watered iu-civil 
blood, and whilst the virtuous lus- 
uriance of its branches aspired to 
heaven, its infernal roots shot down- 
ward to their congenial regions, and 
were intertwined in bell. Your an- 
cestors thought themselves the op- 
pressors of their fellow-subjects, but 
they were only their jailors, and the 
justice of providence would have 

een frastrated, if their own slavery 
had not been the punishment of their 
vice and their folly. 

But are those facts for which we 
must appeal to history? You all re- 
member the year one thousand.seven 
hundred and seventy-nine. _ What 
were you then? Your constitution, 
withont resistance, in the hands of 
the British.Parliament ; your trade 10 
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many parts extin uished, in every 
part forced. So low were you re- 
duced to beggary and servitude, as 
to declare, that unless the mercy of 
England was extended to your trade, 
you could not subsist. Here you 
have an infallible test of the rninous 
influence of those Jaws in the ex- 
perience of a century ; of a constitu- 
tion surrendered, aud commerce ut- 
terly extinct. But can you learn 
adiking on this subject from the 
events that followed? In 1775, you 
somewhat relaxed the severity of 
those laws, and improved, in some 
degree, the condition of the Catholics. 
What was the consequence even of a 
artial union with your countrymen ? 
‘he united efforts of the two bodies 
restored that constitution which had 
been Jost by their separation. In 
1782 you became free. Your Ca- 
tholic brethren shared the danger of 
the conflict, but you had not justice 
or gratitude to Jet them share the 
fruits of the viciory. You suffered 
them to relapse into their former in- 
significance and depression. And let 
me ask you, has it not fared with 
you according to your deserts? Let 
me ask you, if the Parliament of Jre- 
land can boast of being now less at 
the feet of the British minister, than 
at that period it was of the British 
Parliament? Here he observed on 
the conduct of the administration for 
some years past, tn the accumulation 
of public burdens and Parliamentary 
influence: but, said he, it is not the 
mere encrease of debt; it is not the 
creation of one hundred and ten 
placemen and pensioners that forms 
the real cause of the public malady. 
The real cause is the exclusion of your 
people from all influence upon the 
representative. The question there- 
fore is, whether you will seek your 
own safety in the restoration of your 
fellow subjects, or whether you will 
chuse rather to perish than to be just? 

e then proceeded to examine the 
objections to a general incorporation 
of the Catholics. On general prin- 
ciples, no man could justify the de- 
era of civi) rights on any ground 


but that of forfeiture for some offence. 
The pa 


papist of ‘the last century might 
forfeit 1is property for ever, for that 
was hisown ; but he could not forfeit 
the rights and capacities of his unborn 
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posterity. Amd let me observe, said 
he, that even those laws against the 
offender himself were enacted while 
injuries were recent, and while men 
were »ot unnaturally alarmed by the 
consideration of a French monarchy, 
a pretender, and a pope ;_ things that 
we now read of, but can see no more. 
But are they disaffected to liberty ? 
On what ground can such an impu- 
tation be supported ? Do you see any 
instance of any man’s religious theory 
governing his civil or political con- 

uct? Is popery an enemy to free- 
dom? look to France, and be answer- 
ed. Is protestantism necessarily its 
friend ? Ten are protestants, look to 
yourselves, and be refuted. But look 
further? Do you find even the re- 
ligious sentiments of sectaries marked 
by the supposed characteristics of 
their sects? Do ‘you find that a pro- 
testant Briton can be a bigot with 
only two sacraments, and a catholic 
Frenchman a deist, admitting seven ? 
But you affect to think your property 
in danger by admitting ‘them into the 
state. That has been already refuted, 
but you have yourselves refuted your 
own objection. Seventeen years ago 
you expressed the same fear, yet vou 
made the experiment; you opened 
the door to janded property, and the 
tact has shewn the fear to be without 
foundation. 

But another curious topic has been 
stated again; the protestant ascen- 
dancy is in danger. What do you 
mean by that word? Do you mean 
the right, and property, and dignities 
of the church ? if you do, you must 
feel they are safe. They are secured 
by the leer, by the coronation oath, 
by a protestant Parliament, a pro- 
testant king, a protestant  con- 
federated nation. Do you mean 
the free and protected exercise of 
the protestant religion? You know 
it has the same security to support it. 
Or do you mean the just and ho- 
nourable support of the numerous 
aid meritorious clergy of your own 
country, who really discharge the 
labours and duties of the ministry ? 
As to that, let me say, that if we felt 
on that subject as we ought, we 
should not have so many men of ta- 
lents and virtues struggling under 
the difficulties of their scanty pittance, 
and feeling the melancholy conviction 
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that no virtues or talents can give 
them any hope of advancement. If 
you really mean the preservation of 
every right and every honour that 
can dignify a Christian priest, and 
give authority to his function, [ wiil 
protect them as zealously as you. I 
will ever respect and revere the man 
who employs himself in diffusing 
light, hope, and consolation. But if 
you mean by ascendancy the power 
of persecution, I deiest and abhor it. 
if you mean the ascendancy of an 
English school over an Irish uni- 
versity; I cannot look upon it without 
aversion. An ascendancy of that 
form raises to my mind a little greasy 
emblem of stall-fed theology, im- 
ported from some foreign land, with 
the graces of a lady’s maid, the dignity 
of a side-table, the temperance of a 
larder, its sobriety the dregs of a 
patron’s bottle, and its wisdom the 
dregs of a patron’s understanding, 
brought hither to devour, to degrade, 
and to defame. _Is it to such a thing 
you would have it thought that you 
affixed the idea of the protestant as- 
cendancy ? But it is said, admit them 
by degrees, and do not run the risque 
to too precipitate an incorporation. 
I conceive both the argument and the 
fact unfounded. In a mixed govern- 
ment, like ours, an increase of the 
democratic power can scarcely ever 
be dangerous. None of the three 

owers of our constitution act singly 
m the line of its natural direction; 
each is necessarily tempered and di- 
verted by the action of the other two: 
and hence it is, that though the power 
of the crown has, perhaps, far trans- 
cended the degree to which theory 
might confine it, the liberty of the 
British constitution may not be in 
much danger. An increase of power 
to any of the three acts finally upon 
the state with avery diminished in- 
fluence, and therefore, great indeed 
must be that increase in any one of 
them which can endanger the prac- 
tical balance of the constitution. Still, 
however, I contend not against the 
caution of a gradual admission. But 
Jet me‘ask you, can you admit them 
any otherwise than gradually? The 
striking and melancholy symptom of 
the ~ ic disease is, that if-it recovers 
at all it can be only through a feeble 
and lingering convalescence. Yet 
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even this —— admission your 
catholic brethren do not ask, save 
under every pledge and every re. 
striction, which your justice and 
wisdom can recommend to your 
adoption. 

e called on the house to consider 
the necessity of acting with a social 
and conciliatory mind. That con. 
trary conduct may perhaps protract 
the unhappy depression of our coun. 
try, but a partial Jiberty cannot lon 
subsist. A disunited people cannot 
long subsist. With infinite regret must 
any man look forward to the aliena. 
tion of three millions of our people, 
and toa degree of subserviency and 
corruption in the fourth: Tam sorry, 
said he, to think it is so-very easy to 
conceive, that in case of such an 
event the inevitable consequence 
would be, an union with Great Bri. 
tain. And if any one desires to know 
what that would be, I will tell him: 
it would be the emigration of every 
man of consequence frem Ireland; 
it would be the participation of Bri- 
tish taxes without British trade; it 
would be the extinction of the Irish 
naineas a people. We should become 
a wretched colony, perhaps leased 
out to a company of Jews, as was 
formerly in contemplation, and go- 
verned by a few tax-gatherers and 
excisemen, unless possibly you aa 
add fifteen or twenty couple of Ini 
members, who might be found every 
session sleeping in their collars under 
the manger of the British minister. 

Mr..Curran then entered large 
into the state of the empire and of 
its allies, of the disposition of ourene- 
mies towards Great Britain, of the 
nature of their political principles, 
and of the rapid dissemination of those 
principles. He declared that it was 
difficult to tell whether the dissemi 
nation of these principles was likely 
to be more encouraged by the com 
tinuance of the war or by the esta 
‘blishment of a peace ; and if the war 
was; as has been repeatedly insisted 
on, a war on our part for the /pre- 
servation of social order and of limited 
monarchy, he srengly urged the im- 
mediate necessity of making those 
objects the common interest and the 
common cause of every man In 
nation. He reprobated the idea af 
any disloyalty im the catholics, # 
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idea which, he said, was sometimes 
more thari intimated, and sometimes 
as vehemently disclaimed by the ene- 
mies of catholic emancipation ; but, 
he said, the catholics were men, and 
were of course sensible to the im- 
pression of kindness, and injury, and 
of insult ; that they knew their rights, 
and felt their wrongs, and that no- 
thing but the grossest ignorance, or 
the meanest hypocrisy could repre- 
sent them as cringing with a slavish 
fondness to those who oppressed and 
insulted them. He sought, he said, 
to remove their oppressions, in order 
to make the interests of the whole 
nation one and the same; and to that 
great object, the resolution moved 
by his right honourable friend mani- 
festly tended; and he lamented ex- 
ceedingly, that so indecent and so 
disingenuous a way of evading that 
motion had been resorted to, as pass- 
ing to the order of the day, a con- 
duct, that, however speciously the 
gentlemen who had — it might 
endeavour to excuse, he declared, 
could be regarded by the catholics, 
and by the public, no otherwise than 
as an expression of direct hostility to 
thecatholicclaims. He animadverted, 
with much severity, upon an observa- 
tion from the other side of the house, 
that the catholics were already in 
possession of political liberty, and 
were only seeking for political power. 
He asked, what was it then that we 
were so anxiously withholding, and 
80 greedily monopoliziug; and de- 
clared, that the answer which had 
been given to_that observation, by a 
learned and honourable friend near 
bim, (Mr. Wm. Smith) was that of 
atrue patriot, and Of a sound con- 
stitutional lawyer; namely, that civil 
liberty was a shadow, without a suf- 
ficient portion of political power to 
protect tt. 
Having replied to the arguments of 
several members that had preceded 
im in the debate, Mr. Curran 
came to the speech that had been de- 
livered by Dr, Duigenan, and enter- 
‘ined the house, for about half an 
hour, with one of the most lively 
sallies of wit and humour that we re- 
member to have heard. He said, that 
the learned doctor had made himself 
4 very prominent figure in the debate! 
wious indeed had been his anger, 
Univensat Mac. Vou. XVI 


and manifold his attack ; ‘what argu- 
ment, or what man, or what thing, 
had he not abused! _ Half choaked by 
his: rage in refuting those who had 
spoke, he had relieved himself by at- 
tacking those who had not spoke ; he 
had saved their ancestors, he had 
abused the merchants of Ireland, he 
had abused Mr. Burke, he had abused 
those who voted for the order of the 
day. Ido not know, said Mr. Cur- 
ran, but I ought to be obliged to the 
learned doctor, for honouring me 
with a place in the invective; he has 
called me the bottle-holder of my 
right honourable friend; sure I am, 
said he, that if I had been the bottle- 
holder of both, the learned doctor 
would have Jess reason to complain 
of me than my right honourable 
friend; for him I should have left 
perfectly sober, whilst it would very 
Clearly appear, that, with respect te 
the learned doctor, the bottle had not 
only been managed fairly, but gene- 
rously; and, that if, in farnishing 
him with liquor, I had not-furnished 
him with -argument, J had, at least, 
furnished him with a good excuse for 
wanting it; with the best excuse for 
that confusion of history, and divinity, 
and civil law, and canon law, that 
rollicking mixture of politics, and 
theology, and antiquity, with which 
he has overwhelmed. the debate, for 
the havoc and carnage he has made 
of the population of the last age, and 
the fury with which he seemed de- 
termined to exterminate, and even to 
devour the population. of this; and 
which urged him, after tearing and 
nawing the characters of the ca- 
tholics, to spend the last efforts of his 
rage with the most uarelenting fe- 
rocity, in actually nawing . their 
names, [alluding to Dr. Duijgenan’s 
pronunciation of the name of Mr. 
Keogh, and which Mr. Curran said, 
was a kind of pronuntiatory defama- 
tion.] In truth, Sir, said he, I felt 
some surprise, and some regret, when 
I heard. him describe the sceptre of 
ea ond the tiara of slp mimic 

is bedlamite emperor an with 
such refined pose oomiaeien, 
that he could be prevailed on to quit 
so congenial a ar age I should 
not, however, said he, be disposed tu 
hasten his return to.them, or to pres 
cipitate the access of his fit, if bya 
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most unlucky felicity of indiscretion, was the mutual benefit to each, the 
he had not dropped some doctrines object of it, their mutual and common 
which the silent approbation of the: benefit ; the condition of the compact 
minister seemed to have adopted. was, the honest and fair performance 
Mr. Curran said, he did not mean of it, and from that only, arose the 
amongst these doctrines to place the obligation of it. If England shewed 
learned doctor's opinions touching a decided purpose of invading our 
the Revolution, nor his wise and va- liberty, the compact by such an act 
Jorous plan, in case of an invasion, of of foulness and perfidy. was broken, 
arming the beadles and the sextons, and the connection utterly at an end; 
and putting himself in wind for an but, he said, the resolution moved for 
attack upon the French by a massacre by his right honourable friend to the 
of the papists; the doctrine he meant test of. this connection, to invade our 
was, that catholic franchise was in- liberty, was a dissolution of it. But 
consistent with British connection. what is liberty as known to our con. 
Strong, indeed, said he, must the mi- stitution? It is a portion of political 
nister be in so wild and desperate a power necessary to its conservation ; 
prejudice, if he can venture, in the as, for instance, the liberty of the 
fallen state of the empire, under the commons of those kingdoms is that 
disasters of the war, and with an right, accompanied with a portion of 
enemy at the gate, if he can dare to political power to preserve it against 
state to the great body of the Irish the crown and against the aristocracy. 
nation, that their slavery is the con- It is by invading the power that the 
dition of their connection with Eng- right is attacked in any of its con- 
land; that she is more afraid of yield- stituent parts; hence it is, that if the 
ing to Irish liberty than of losing crown shews a deliberate design of so 
Irish connection ; and the denuncia- destroying it, it is an abdication ; and 
tion, he said, was not yet upon record, let it be remembered, that by onr 
it might yet be left with the learned compact we have given up no con- 
doctor, who, he hoped, had embraced stitutional right. e said, therefore, 
it only to make it odious, had hugged that he was warranted; as a constitu- 
it in his arms with the generous pur- tional lawyer, in stating, that if the 
pose of plunging with it into the crown or its ministers, by force or by 
deep, and exposing it to merited de- fraud, destroyed that fair représenta- 
rision, even at the hazard of the cha- tion of the people, by which alone 
racter of his own sanity. It was yet they could be protected in their li- 
in the power of the minister todecide, berty, it was a direct breach of the 
whether .a_ blasphemy of this kind contract of connection; and he could 
should pass for the mere ravings of not scruple to say, that if a House of 
frenzy, or for the solemn and mis- Commens could be so debauched as 
chievous lunacy of a minister: he to deny the right stated in the resolu- 
called therefore again, to rouse that tion, it was out of their own mouths 
minister from his trance, and in the conclusive evidence of the fact. He 
hearing of the two countries, to put insisted that the claim of the catholics 
that question to him, which must be to that right, was directly within the 
heard by a third, whether at no pe- spirit of the compact ; and what have 
riod, upon no event, at no extremity, been the arguments advanced against 
we were to hope for any connection the claim? One was an argument 
with Britain, except that of the master which, if founded in fact, would-have 
and the slave; and this even without some weight; it was that the c- 
the assertion of amy fact that could tholics did not make the claim at all. 
support such-a- proscription? It was Another —— was used, which 
necessary ; he found, tostate the terms he thought had as little foundation 1 
and the nature of the connection; it fact, and was very easy to be recon- 
had been grossly misrepresented; it ciled to the other; it was, that the 
was a great federal contract between catholics made their claim with in- 
perfectly equal nations, pledgingthem- solence, and attempted:to carry their 
selves to equal fate, upon the terms objéct by intimidation, Let gentlemen 
of equal liberty, upon perfectly equal take this fact if they please, in oppo 
liberty. The motive to that contrgct sition to their own denial of it. 
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catholics then do make the demand ; 
is their demand. just ? Is it just that 
they should be free? Is it yust that 
they should have franchise ? The 
justice is expressly admitted; why 
not give it then? The answer is, they 
demand it with insolence. Suppose 
that assertion, false as it is in fact, to 
be true, is it any argument with a 
public assembly, that any incivility 
of demand can cover the injustice of 
refusal. How low must that assembly 
be fallen, which can suggest as an 
apology for the refusal of an incon- 
testible right, the answer which a 
bankrupt buck might give to the de- 
mand of bis tailor; he will not pay 
the bill, because, ‘* the rascal had 
dared to threaten his honour.” As 
another argument ya their claims, 
their principles had been maligned ; 
the experience of a century was the 
refutation of the aspersion. The 
articles of their faith had been opposed 
by the learned doctor to the validity 
of their claims. Can their religion, 
said he, be an objection, where a 
total absence of all religion, where 


atheism itself is none? The learned 
doctor, no doubt, thought he was 
praising the nate § with which they 


ad been governed, when he dilated 
upon their poverty; but can poverty 
be an objection in an assembly, whose 
humble and christian condescension 
shut not its doors even against the 
common beggar? He had traduced 
some of them by name; ‘ Mr. 
Byrne and Mr. Keogh, and four or 
five rufhans from the Liberty :” but, 
said Mr. Curran, this is something 
better than frenzy; this is some- 
thing better than the want of mere 
feeling and decorum; there could 
not, perhaps, be a better way of 
evincing a further and more important 
want of the Irish nation, the want of 
a reformed representation of the 
people in Parliament. For what can 
impress the. necessity of it more 
strongly upon the justice, upon the 
humanity, the indignation, and the 
shame of an assembly of Irish gentle- 
men, than . to ras the people. so 
stripped of all share in the representa- 
tion, as that the most respectable 
class of our fellow-citizens, men who 
had acquired*wealth upon the noblest 
principle, the practice of commercial 
industry and integrity, could be made 
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the butts of such idle and unavailing, 
such shameful abuse, without the 
possibility of having an opportunity 
to vindicate themselves ; when men 
of that class can be exposed to the 
degradation of unanswered calumny, 
or the more bitter degradation of 
eleemosynary defence ? . Curran 
touched upon a variety of other 
topics, and concluded with the most 
forcible appeal to the minister, to 
the house, and to the country, upon 
the state of public affairs at home and 
abroad. e insisted that the mea- 
sure was not, as it had been stated to 
be, a measure of mere internal po- 
licy ; it was a measure that involved 
the question of right and wrong, of 
just and unjust: but it was more, it 
was a measure of the most absolute 
necessity, which could not be denied, 
and which could not safely be delayed. 
He could not, he said, foresee future 
events; he could not be appalled by 
the future, for he could not see it ; 
but the present he could see, and he 
could not but see that it was big with 
danger ; it might be the crisis of 
political life, or political extinction ; 
it was a time fairly to state to the 
country, whether they had any thing, 
and what to fight for; whether they 
are to struggle for a connection of 
tyranny, or of privilege ; whetber the 
administration of England will let us 
condescend to forgive the insolence 
of her happier days ; or whether, as 
the beams of her prosperity have 
wasted and consumed us, so even the 
frost of her adversity shall perform 
the deleterious effects of fire, and 
burn upon our privileges and our 
hopes for ever. 


BioGRApPuicat SKETCH of GENERAL 
Marmont, Duxe of Racusa. 
[From Gen. Sarrazin’s ‘* Philosopher.’’] 


XNENERAL Marmont is com- 
mander in chief of the part of the 
French army called that of Portugal. 
He is a marshal of the empire: he 
owes that situation less to his services 
than the great favour he has been 
held in by Bonaparte since 1796. 
Marmont is forty years old, well- 
looked, his features regular, extremely 
well formed, and his gait very elegant ; 
with so many advantages he is insu 
portably proud, and he treats his sub- 
2V2 
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ordinates with an air of contempt, 
that has created him many enemies 
in the army; he keeps up a princely 
establishment evén in the very camps, 
—he has dlways numerous equjpages 
with him. He either is, or affects to 
be, a great friend of the chace; and 
numerous packs of hounds, at a great 
expense follow him wherever he goes. 
If military merit were to be appre- 
ciated by the quantum of luxury, 
pride, and arrogant tone ofthe indi- 
vidual, Marmont should then be con- 
sidered as the worthiest disciple of 

Buonaparte. | 
Descended from a noble family, 
Marmont received a good education ; 
he was intended for the artillery. 
He was serving in the army of Italy, 
when Buonaparte tovk him for oue 
of his aides-de-camp. His courage 
and intelligence obtained him the 
confidence of his general, who em- 
loyed him on many trying occasions, 
in which be had the good fortune to 
succeed. He was still a chief of bat- 
talion, when he was sent to Paris to 
present to the Directory twenty-two 
stands of colours taken trom the Aus- 
trians under General Wurmser. On 
his adinission to a public audience on 
the 2d of October, 1796, he recited a 
very long speech, which had been 
uonaparte ; a i. of 
ollowing 


dictated by 
which may be found in the 
passage :—‘* The army of Italy has, 


during this brilliant campaign, de- 
stoyed two armies, and taken two 
hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, 
and forty-nine stands of colours. 
These victories afford you, citizen 
directors, a sure guarantee of their 
continual regard for the repullic; 
they know as well how to defend the 
laws and obey them, as they have 
known to beat external enemies. Be 
pleased to consider them as one of 
the firmest columns of liberty, and to 
believe that, as long as the soldiers of 
which they are composed shall exist, 
government will have intrepid de- 
fenders.” 

The president of the Directory had 
the condescension to reply to so 
haughty a language with the most 
flattering compliments ; he even went 
so far as fo return thanks to the su. 
perior eg who directed the army 
of Italy. Buonaparte’s conception 
would have been very limited, not to 
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have recognised in this interested adu- 
lation the meanness of Anthony pre- 
senting to Caesar the imperial crown, 
Marmont had the sweet satisfaction 
of receiving on this occasion the flat- 
tering fraternal hug of Monsieur le 
President, who presented him to boot 
with an elegant ‘es of pistols of the 
manufactory of Versailles. Some 
time after he was nominated colonel, 
At the epoch of the formation of the 
Italian republic, he was appointed to 
carry to the congress of Reggio the 
determinations of Buonapuarte ; he 
made a part of the expedition which 
marched against Rome. , 

On the peace of Campo Formio, he 
returned to France, where he married 
the only daughter of the rich banker 
Peregaux, one of the first houses of 
Paris for wealth and probity. This 
alliance, of which Buonaparte was 
considered as the chief abettor, was a 
guarantee he thas procured himself, 
to diminish the commercial risks upon 
the immense sums he had placed in 
the first. banks of France and Italy. 
Marmont followed Buonaparie into 
Egypt. At the taking of Malta he 
was charged with the command of 
one of the columns landed : he re- 
pulsed the Maltese, and took the eo- 
lours of the knights of the order. He 
was then made a general of brigade. 
Berthier has forgotten to mention in 
his report the number of men killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners on both 
sides, which leads us to believe with 
reason, that Malta had been besieged 
and taken by storm of gold and pro- 
mises, in the secret assemblies of 
Paris, long before Buonaparte’s de- 
parture from Toulon. 

Marmont rendered himself useful 
in the attack of Alexandria, and in 
the march of the French upon Cairo. 
The 21st of July, 1800, he seized 
upon the intrenchments which co- 
vered the position of the Mamelukes, 
and contributed to the overthrowing 
in the Nile a great number of those 
intrepid horsemen, At the time of 
the expedition of Syria, Marmont 
was charged with the ‘command 
of Alexandria, where he su 
General Kleber. It is pretended, 
that this post was confided: to bint 
to put this part of the coast ina state of, 
defence against the debarkations ofthe 
Turks: this motive was nothing but 
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a specious pretext to keep secret the 
veel inventions of Buonaparte. Mar- 
mont was charged with keeping up 
the correspondence with France and 
Syria, and making: all the necessary 
preparations for Buonaparte’s depar- 
ture at the convenient time ; this cir- 
cumstance suffices to give a just idea 
of the intimacy of the relations be- 
tween Marmont and his master. I 
do not pretend to say, that Marmont 
was not very capable of directing the 
fortifications of Alexandria and the 
armaments on the coast; much on 
the contrary, I consider him as one of 
the best informed officers of artillery 
in France, and believe him to be suf- 
ficiently, versed in the knowledge of 
engineering to order and superintend 
works of the first class, but I know 
very positively that these two under- 
takings were but accessory points of 
the important functions he was 
charged to fulfil during his stay at 
Alexandria.—Two Swedish vessels, 
at that time neuter, sent by the Di- 
rectory to engage Buonaparte to has- 
ten his return into France, afforded 
me the opportunity of clearing up my 
doubts on this subject, and the Abbe 
Sieyes, president of the Directory at 
the time I was employed with Berna- 
dotte in the ministry of war, commu- 
_ hicated some particulars to me, which 
informed me as to the principal ob- 
ject of Marmont’s command at Alex- 
andria. 
This general returned to France 
with Buonaparte ; he assisted in the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire; he 
was intrusted with the command of 
the military school, nominated a 
counsellor of state in the section of 
war, and general of division; he was 
employed itt the army of reserve, 
destined to re-conquer Italy, which had 
been overpowered by the Austro- 
Russians in the ‘single campaign of 
1709; he obtained the chief com- 
mand of the artillery of that army, 
Which formed itself in the environs of 
Dijon and united at Geneva at the 
commencement of May, 1800. Mar- 
mont evinced, on this occasion, a 
vod deal of genius and resolution ; 
¢ dismounted the cannon to convey 
them over Mount St. Bernard; he 
caused trees to be prepared to receive 
them, in the form of troughs, cor- 
Yesponding to the size of the ca- 
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libre: the wheels, carriages, and 
waggons were either ¢atried in 
litters, or drawn on sled very in- 
geniously constructed; the ammuni- 
tion was carried on the backs of 
mules. Marmont was to be found 
wherever he judged his presence most 
necessary ; he neglected nothing to 
deserve the praises of Buonaparte, 
who was delighted in such difficult 
circpmstances, to see himself so well 
seconded by his aide-de-camp. Not 
to retard the movements of the army, 
which could not advance with success 
without its artillery, Marmont, instead 
of having recourse to his former ma- 
neeuvres at St. Bernard, to get over 
Mount Albaredo, determined to de- 
file his artillery under the fire of Fort 
de Bard; the road was strewed with 
dung, and the wheels covered with 
hay: they experienced losses, but the 
passage succeeded. 

When General Desaix overthrew 
the Austrians on the day of the battle 
of Marengo, Marmont contributed 
much to the success of that attack, 
by the fire of the artillery, which he 
caused to advance nearly within mus- 
ket shot of the enemy's line. At the 
crossing of the Mincio, the 26th 
December, 1800, effected by General 
Brune against the Austrian General 
Bellegarde, the artillery commanded 
by Marmont rendered great services. 
The passage of the Adige, which was 
presumed as presenting great ob- 
stacles, was not dispated. Prince 
Charles had just been appointed gene- 
ralissimo of the imperial troops; he 
resolved upon proposing an armistice, 
which was signed at Steyer, the 25th 
December, 1500, and became general 
to the army of Italy by a convention, 
which General Marmont, authorized 
by Genera] Brune, concluded with 
the Count of Hohenhollern, who re- 
presented General Bellegarde, at Tre- 
viso, January the t6th, 1801, 

It is from this period that we may 
date the extraordinary change which 
took place in the character of Mar- 
mont. He had been made inspector- 
general of artillery, and general in 
chief of the army of Holland. His 
marriage had rendered him one of 
the richest individuals of F rance, and 
his devotedness, one of the greatest 
favourites of the,first consul. Those 
same officers with whom he had lived 
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in much familiarity in Italy and in 
Egypt, he easily accustomed himself 
not to recognise, and ke has been 
heard to reply to similar remem- 
brances sometimes, by saying, ‘* If 
may be so, but I do not, recollect it :” 
and very often by turning his back 
upon those importunate _ visitors. 
During his stay in Holland, he em- 

loyed himself in erecting pyramids 
a his soldiers, in honour of Napo- 
leon: he was detested both by his 
army and the inhabitants, whom he 
treated onevery occasion with haugh- 
tiness and contempt: the latter made 
him feel he was not the same man 
who, in 1800, was so polite when 
soliciting aloan of some millions on 
the part of Buonaparte ; he increased 
his bad treatment to that degree, that 
the good Dutch people rendered sin- 
cere thanks to Providence, when in 
1805, he was called to the. grand 
army : his troops were in the organi- 
zation comprised under the name of 
the second corps. They consisted 
of the divisions of infantry, com- 
manded by Generals Boudet, 
Grouchy, and Dumonceau, and in 
the division of light horse command- 
ed by General Laceste. 

After having passed the Rhine at 
Cassel, Marmont directed his march 
upon Wartzburg, where he effected 
his junction with the Bavarians and 
the corps of the army of Marshal Ber- 
nadotte, on the 2d of October, 1805. 
He received orders to proceed towards 
the Danube, to cross that river, and to 
take position between Aicha and Augs- 
burg. General Mack baving shut bim.- 
self up in Ulm, Buonaparte ordered the 
second corps to proceed by forced 
marches to Illersheim, to favour the 
movement of.General Soult upon Me- 
mingen, and afterwards to come and 
co-operate in the blockade of Ulm, 
on the right bank of the Danube. 
That place having capitulated, Mar- 
mont served at first as a reserve to the 
grand army, and was afterwards de- 
tached towards Styria, to threaten the 
left of the Austro-Russian army, and 
harass the rear of the army of Italy, 
commanded by the Archduke Charles, 
‘This destination, where he had but 
to fight against a few partisans in the 
environs of Leoben, prevented him 
from being at the battle of Austerlitz. 
After the peace of Presburgh, Mar- 
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mont repaired with the French tr 
under his orders, into the Frioul, to 
gpare the frontier of the kingdom of 
taly. Buonaparte, alwavs suspicious, 
had carried his mistrust so far, as not 
to distribute cartridges to the Dutch 
who made a part Mibwemamars corps, 
Generai Dumonceau_ having com- 
pied of this disposition, as humi.’ 
iating and dangerous, Marmont al- 
Jeged the great want the other corps 
of the grand army were in for them, 
Some sycophants have flattered Mar. 
mont, by exaggerating into engage. 
ments some few musket shots fired 
on the 8th of November, at Weyer, 
and the 13th of the same month at 
Leoben, between Marmont’s sharp. 
shooters and some Austrian partisans. 
The truth is, that the campaign of 
1805 against Austria, was to Mar. 
mont. and his troops but a continua. 
tion of marches, fatiguing though, on 
account of the difficulty of the roads, 
and the rigour of the season. He 
had to regret his not being in the dit- 
ferent battles, as he lost the opportu- 
nity of instructing himself, by not 
being present iu the fine prs 
movemenss which took place towar 
the end of the campaign, notwith- 
standing which he was created Duk 
of Ragusa. 
During his stay at Udina, Marmont 
had a very warm dispute with General 
Grouchy: he had ordered that general 
to occupy with his division canfon- 
ments very unwholesome, and (too 
poor to provide for his troops. 
Grouchy obeyed, but remonstrated 
after he had executed the movement 
prescribed. He made Marmont sep- 
sible of the impropriety of his dig 
sitions, giving him to understand, that 
as he was his senior in rank, as gene- 
ral of division, he consequently onght 
to pay attention to the observations of 
a man his superior in experience. 
Marmont, stung to the quick, ane 
swered him haughtily, ‘* Know, Ge 
neral Grouchy, that I am one of those 
enerals in chief who are neverto be 
ictated. to.” Grouchy gave him 4 
smile of pity, and measuring Mar 
mont from head to toe,, placed. his 
hand upon the hilt of his. sword,,tel- 
ling him they were both generals of 
division.. Marmont had him,.pul 
under arrest, and requested. his change 
from Buonaparte, which was imme 
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iatel nted. Grouchy was put 
Cone heed of a division aD Gage; 
in which he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Friedland. 
-{n 1809, Marmont commanded 
the army of Dalmatia. Prince John 
summoned him to surrender, by his 
letter of the 17th of April. Although 
this prince’s letter was very polite, 
and conformable to the duties pre- 
scribed by honour and the laws of 
war, Marmont had the insolence not 
to make any reply to it. After having 
fought the engagements of Monkitta 
and Gradschatz, be arrived with his 
army on the 28th May, at Fiume, 
where he made his junction with the 
army of {taly, which had obtained 
some successes over the Archduke 
John. Marmont had under his orders 
about 10,000 effective men. In his 
reports he gave very great praise to 
General Clauzel, who ought to have 
been considered, for his ability and 
experience, as the real general, in 
chief of that army, but he complained 
bitterly of General Montrichard. In 
speaking of the affair of Ottochatz, 
which was only a skirmish, Marmont 
says, in his report of the 30th of May, 
1809, ‘‘ If General Montrichard had 
not been three hours behind hand, the 
rear of the enemy would have been 
evidently destroyed, the artillery and 
baggage taken, &c.” He concludes 
by saying, ‘‘ All our wishes will be 
fully gratified, sire, if what we have 
done should obtain the approbation 
of your majesty.” 
hen Buonaparte resolved to at- 
tack the Austrian army at Wagram, 
he united all his forces. The Duke 
of Ragusa’s corps crossed the Danube, 
on the night between the 4th and 5th 
of July, and formed a part of the re- 
serve. On the Oth, it was placed in 


FENELON, ; 
HIS eminent and truly pious 
man, was somewhat d to 


oping during afternoon ‘Sérmons. 
He related to Marshal Maubourg, 
who was at Cambrai during the war 
of the Succession, that he was once 
sposteciphiined from the pulpit in the 
chapel at Versailles, in the presence 
of the king and the whole court, by 
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the centre, with the corps of General 
Oudinot, and on the 7th it pursued 
the Austrians in the direction of 
Znaim. After the armistice, Mar- 
mont quartered his troops in the cir- 
cle of Kornneuburg, and when Buo- 
naparte wished to appear to intimidate 
Austria, by making the whole of the 
grand army take positions towards the 
atter end of July, Marmont’s troops 
encamped upon the heights of 
Krems. y- 
Succeeded in Dalmatia by General 
Count Bertrand, Marmont was ap- 
pointed to supersede Massena, in the 
command of the army called that of 
Portugal—he must be considered as 
entirely under the orders of Soult: 
he might have been crushed in his 
movement from Ciudad Rodrigo to 
Badajoz, by the bridge of Almaraz, 
if he had been opposed by an army 
equal to the proposed plan. His 
a with Soult forced Lord Wel- 
ington to raise the siege of Badajoz, 
but the French knew not, or perhaps 
were not to profit by this first advan- 
tage. His union with Dorsenne, the 
24th of September, under the walls 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, afforded him a 
fine occasion of giving his first battle 
as general in chief.. The 25th he had 
not his troops; he 26th, he hesi- 
tated, and on the 27th, when the 
English had evacuated Fonteguinaldo, 
he complains highly that he was not 
waited for. ‘This conduct proves 
clearly to us that Marmont dreaded 
the issue of a general engagement, 
and that if Lord Wellington had re- 
mained in his entrenched camp, the 
French, with all their bragging, would 
have retired upon the right bank of 
the Agueda, very well satisfied with 
having re-victualled Ciudad Rodrigo. 


Father Seraphin, a capuchin, and at 
that time a celebrated preacher. The 
Abbé Fenelon was fast asleep; Fa- 
ther Seraphin broke off in his dis- 
course, and exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, ** Awaken that sleeping Abbé 
there, who comes to church, perhaps, 
only to pay court to his majesty.” 
Louis XIV. the whole court, atid 
even Fenelon himself, could not help 
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smiling at this rough address from the 
ood priest.—Bausset’s Life of Fene- 
Val. I. p. 362. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 

“‘The dark nights which immedi- 
ately preceded our departure from Ice- 
land, gave me an opportunity of see- 
ing the Aurora Borealis, in a degree of 
perfection unknown to the inhabitants 
of milder climates, though, according 
to the report of the natives, it was 
even then very much inferior to whatit 
appears in the still darker and longer 
evenings of winter. 1 do not at ali 
recollect the light occupying any of 
the northern hemisphere, but various 
parts of the east, west, and south, 
were frequently illuminated. Its co- 
lour was of a paler yellow than what 
1 had been accustomed to see it either 
in England or the north of Scotland, 
and its figure more variable; some- 
times extending in one narrow line, 
apparently half way across the hea- 
vens; then rapidly expanding in 
width, and contracting in length, 
altering in form and brilliancy every 
moment. Sometimes too, these me- 
teors are confined to one single spot, 
while at other times, they are seen in 
many different parts at once, but 
shifting their situations every instant. 
Upon this subject Povelsen and Ojaf- 
sen, whose opportunities of making 
remarks were.so greatly superior to 
mine, at the same time that they 
confirm my observation how extreme- 
ly variable the Aurora Borealis is in 

celand, in its form and situation, add 
that it is not less so in the periods of 
its appearing. They say it is rare to 
see it illuminating the horizon with- 
out, at the same time, being sensible 
of an evident unsteadiness in it; and 
that it often exhibits the various hues 
of red, yellow, green, and purple, 
’ now flickering with an undulatory 
motion, and now shooting out into 
lengthened straight lines, (en forme 
de fusees ).” — Hooker's Tour in Ice- 
lund, p. 284. 


REIN-DEER. 


These animals were first intro- 
duced into Iceland, according to Van 
Troil, in the year 1770, from Nor- 
way. Ten out of thirteen died on 
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their passage. The three remaining 
ones have done extremely well, and 
bred so fast, that at this time Count 
Tramp reckons -that there are about 
5000 head in the island. They are, 
however, quite useless to the natives, 
for no attempts have been made to 
domesticate them, nor can the inha- 
bitants afford to buy powder and ball 
to enable them to kill them for pro- 
vision. They herd together in the 
wildest and least frequented parts 
of the mountains, and are not shot 
without extreme difficulty. —J0. p. 88. 


EDWARD DRINKER. 


Edward Drinker was born in a cot. 
tage in 1680, on the spot where the 
city of Philadelphia now stands, which 
was inhabited at the time of his birth, 
by Indians, a few Swedes, and Hol- 
landers. He often talked of picking 
blackberries, and catching wild rab- 
bits, where this populous city is now 
seated. He remembered William 
Penn arriving there the second time, 
and used to point out the spot where 
the cabin stood in which Mr. Penn 
and his friends were accommodated 
on their arrival. 

The life of this aged citizen is 
marked with circumstances . which 
never befel any other man ; for he 
saw greater events than any ovan, at 
least, since the Patriarchs.\ He saw 
the same spot of earth, in the course 
of his own life, covered with woods 
aud bushes, the receptacles of wild 
beasts and birds of prey, afterwards 
become the seat of a great city, mot 
only the first in wealth and arts in 
America, but equalled by few in Ea- 
rope; he saw great and regular 
sireets, where he had often pursued 
hares and wild rabbits; he saw fine 
churches rise upon morasses, wher 
he used to hear nothing but the eroak- 
ing of frogs; great wharfs and ware- 
houses, where hehad so often seen 
the Indian savagesedraw their fish 
from the river, and that river after- 
wards full of great ships from all the 
world, which in his youth bad no- 
thing bigger than a canoe; and on 
the samé spot, wheré'he had so often 
gathered huckleberries, he saw their 
magnificent city hall erected, and 
that hall filled with legislators, asto- 
nishing the world with their w 
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and virtue. He also saw the first 
treaty ratified between the united 

wers of America, and ‘the most 

werful prince in Europe, with all 
the formality of parchment and seal ; 
and on the same spot where he once 
saw William Penn ratify his first and 
last treaty with the Indians; and to 
conclude, he saw the beginning and 
end of the British empire in Pensy]- 
vania. He had been the subject of 
many crowned heads; but when he 
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heard of the many oppressive and un- 
constitutional acts ea in Britain, 
he bought them all, and gave them 
to his great grandson to make kites 
of; and embracing the liberty and in-: 
dependence of his country in his wi- 
thered arms, and triumphing in the 
last year of his life, in the salvation of 
his country. 

He died on the 17th of November, 
1783, aged 108 years. 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


E1eHtrEN Hunprep and ELEVEN. 
A Poem. By Anna Letitia 
BakBauip. 4to. pp.25. 1812. 


RS. BarsBau_p is one of those 
i writers who acquire a sort of 
celebrity for negative merits ; that is, 
for the absence of all glaring faults, 
with an equal absence of all striking 
excellencies. She has produced books 
for children, criticisms for young gen- 
tlemen and ladies, and poetry for 
both, together with psalms, hymns, 
and tales; and in all these various 
and opposite productions there pre- 
vails the same cold regularity, the 
same frigid observance of what is 
right without any thing that. is very 
good. Such is the kind of literary 
reptitation—a meritorious mediocrity, 
which it seems to us is enjoyed by 
Mrs. Barbauld and her brother, Dr. 
Aikin—a reputation which serves 
to give a degree of pleasing impor- 
tance to a person while living, but 
which commonly deseends with them 
to the tomb. 
The poem now before us is pre- 


cisely of that nature which we have * 


described as the characteristic of all 
Mrs, Barbauld’s writings. It contains 
two or three hundred lines of- easy 
versification, with as little meaning 
and as little poetry as could possibly 


‘be granted to the same: number of 
couplets. It seems to have been the © 


writer's aim to follow in the track of 
Pope and Johnson ; by a.sort of imi- 
tation of the “ London’*of ‘the.one, 
and of the ** Seventeen Hundred and 


Thitty Six”*ot the other; but to 


this effusion with ‘either of 


‘thase ‘productions, would amount to 


ry sacrilege “Its. best descrip- 
UniveasaL Mac. Vou. XVIL 


“ 


fu 


tion is, that, it is a poem upon some- 
thing and upon nothing ; it tells us, in 
one part, that because so many men 
are destroyed by war, beauty, ‘* de- 
frauded of its homage, mourns,” 
and ‘* the rose withers on its virgin 
thorns ;” in another page we are as- 


sured that Britain cannot expect to be — 


always sate from the consequences of 
those wars she partakes abroad, but 
that they will come home to her for 
** having shared the guilt we miust 
share the woe,” and this will happen 
very soon, for 


** Low murmurs spread, 

And whispering fears creating what they 
dread ; 

Ruin, as with an earthquake-shock, is 
here, 3 

™ the heart-witherings of unuttered 
ear 3 

And that sad death whence most affection 
bleeds, 


Which sickness, only of the soul pre- 


cedes. 
Thy baseless wealth dissolves in air away, 
Like mists that melt befyre the morning 


ray 5 
No, more on crowded mart, or busy 
street, 


Friends meeting friends, with cheerful 
hurry greet; 


‘Sad, on the ground, thy princely mer- 


chants bend 


‘Their altered looks, and: evil days por- 


tend, 

And fold their arms, and watch with 
anxious breast, 

The tempest blackeving in the distant 
west.” page 5. 


‘If the reader is not alarmed at this 
prophecy, we would not have him be 
too confident in his own pride‘of s 
—< for he will find others in t 

2 
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course of these twenty-five pages, 
which will certainly appal him ; mix- 
ed however with some consoiation, 
such as a North American savage—we 
beg pardon—a North American philo- 
sopher, anxiously enquiring, when 
England shall have faded away amon 
hations, where Mr. Clatkson, an 
Mr. Roscoe, and Sir William Jones, 
were born, where they lived, and 
where they died. With this consola- 
tion, we take our leave of the writer 
and the reader. 


ee 


A Treatise on the Art of DyEinG 
Woo.ren Crotm Scariet with 
Lac Laxe. By Wiittam Mar- 
TIN. pp. 28. 


See suggestion which tends 
to improve the manufactures of 
England is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration; and still more so, when 
in addition to. that improvement, a 
preantios is held forth to effect it 

a process infinitely more economical 
than the present one. Such seem to 
be the claims to attention pg 
by Mr. Martin in his. pamphlet.- He 
says that lac lake will produce an 
equal and more permanent scarlet 
than what is now obtained from co- 
chineal, and with this advantage, that 
it may be procured at much less ex- 
pense, the price of cochineal bein 
now, in the don markets, as high 
as from 30 to 35 shillings the pound. 
Whether this superiority really be- 
Jongs to lac lake, is what we cannot 
pretend to affirm; but the author 
exhibits the mode in which it is em- 
ployed, and it may be hoped there- 
fore that the experiment will be tried 
by those who are interested in its suc- 
cess. These practical details, how- 
ever, would not be very imterestin 
to the reader: and we shall therefore 
conclude our notice of this pamphlet, 
with the following account of the 
manner in which lac lake is procured 
in the countries where it is pro- 
duced : 


** Lac lake is the colouring matter 
of an insect, called by the natives of 
India, Lacca, or Lacsha, precipitated 
from its solution in an alkaline lixi- 
vinm, by a solution of alum. 

“The sticklac, from which the co- 
Jouring matter is extracted, is pro- 


§ the eggs are deposited and hatc 
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cured chiefly in thé uncultivated 
mountajnous parts of Hindostan, that 
border on the Ganges, and it is found 
in the same situations on the other 
side of that celebrated river; it is also 
said, that a kind more abounding in 
cojour, is brought from the kingdom 
of Siam. 


“The insect that produces the sub- 
stance from which the colour is ob- 
tained, is of the order Hemiptera in 
zoology, and genus Coccus, being a 
species of the same genus as the co- 
chineal ; the species of the Lac insect 
is denominated Coccus Lacea; the co- 
chineal species Coccus Cacti. The 
Lac insect is produced on the branches 
of several different kinds of trees and 
shrubs, among which may be enume- 
rated the Indian fig or Banian tree, 
the Arabian buckthorn, and a species 
of Mimosa, called by the Hindoos 
Conda Corinda: Sometime after 
these insects are produced, in the 
early part of January, they fix them 
selves toward the extremities of the 
succulent young branches im vast 
numbers, remaining without any 
movement or appearance of life, 
whilst a sub-pellucid liquor exudes 
from their bodies, appearing to glue 
them to the branch; this liquor accu- 
mutates around them, and hardens by 
degrees, until at length a complete 
cell is formed for each insect ; and the 
branch, from their numbers, is nearly 
covered with this hardened substance, 
which is rather of the nature of wax 
than gum or resin; so that the name 
given to it of gum lac is not the most 
proper. About the heginning or 
middle of March the cells are com- 
pleted, and the insect appears like a 
small red bag, of an oval form, emar- 
omen * oon ce%, me “ i 

eautiful red liquid. In this liqu 
ed liq q od 
the grubs remaining until the red Guid 
of the mother is exhausted, which 
happens generally about the month of 
November. The young insects then 
pierce a hole in the back of their mo- 
ther (now reduced to a mere shell, 
like the exuviz of a caterpijlar), and 
escape ;*leaving behind them a mem- 
braneous substance like cobweb, with 
which they had been enveloped. 

“‘ At the proper season, the natives 
break off these branches and ‘carry 
them to the market for sale ; mo doubt 
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before the voung insects escape, which 
are probably killed by immersion in 
hot water; and we receive these 
branches or twigs here, usually packed 
in bags, under the name of sticklac; 
we also receive a kind that is nearly 
without colour, but applicable to the 
same purposes as shellac. 

“It is not more than four or five 
years since lac lake was first manu- 
factured at Calcutta, from which 
place we have received alb that has 
come tothis market. 

“ When it is intended to manufac- 
ture lac lake, the lac is separated from 
the branches, procured as fresh from 
the tree as possible; it is then garbled 
and powdered; this powder is put in- 
to a glazed earthen vessel, and a boil- 
ing alkaline lixivium poured on it. 
The wax melted by the heat remains 
at the bottom, while the lixivium dis- 
solves and takes up the colour. The 
coloured solution is then decanted in- 
to another similar vessel, and a solu- 
tion of alum, sufficient to saturate the 
alkali, poured into it; the colouring 
matter immediately precipitates in 
conjunction with the alumine, and 
the sulphuric acid, in union with the 
alkali, remains in solution. After 
settling some time, the liquid ds pour- 
ed off, and the lake which has preci- 
pitated is formed in small squares, 
and dried. It is usual, I believe, to 
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are the characteristic marks of good 
lac lake. 

~ The manufacture of this valuable 
article is certainly well worthy the.at- 
tention and encouragement of govern- 
ment and the nation, in every point of 
view. First, because it is the produce 
of our own territories, and can afford 
to pay the same duty as cochineal, 
Secondly, because it will save the 
nation not less than 260,000l. per any 
num, in procuring cochineal from 
foreign countries. Again, because it 
affords a dye equal in splendour, and 
superior in permanency to cochineal, 
at one third or one fourth the ex- 
pence; thus enabling government to 
clothe our troops uniformly, officers 
and soldiers, with cloth of the same 
shade, beyond ail comparison more 
beautiful and more permanent than 
the dye at present used for our sol- 
diers’ coats, yet equally cheap. Again, 
because it must become a most valua- 
ble article for export, and tend to 
enrich us, as much as our manufac- 
tures of indigo. In short, it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this 
source. 

“* It isa point said to be very much 
desired by government, that the cloth- 
ing of the officers and soldiers of oyr 
army should present the same shade 
of colour to the view; so that the 
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diffuse in the solution of alum a small 
quantity of the bark of an unkpown 
shrub, called by the natives autour 
bark, after reducing it to a very fine 


sharp-shooters of the enemy may not 
be enabled to distinguish, and aim 
exclusively at the former, which is 
understood to be their practice. If 


ow Oo 


powder; and this is supposed to pro- 
mote the more complete precipitation 
of the colouring matter. The wax 
remaining, deprived almost entirely 
of its colour, is manulactured into 
that very useful article shellac, by 
melting, straining, and forming it in- 
to very thin plates ; becoming, by this 
means, semi-transparent, aad of an 
orange yellow hue. 

“Lac lake manufactured in the 
way described, when the squares are 
perfectly dry, assumes a dull brick 
colour on the outside; and after some 
time, a grey powder effloresces on the 
surface. When a square is broken, it 
appears of a dark chocolate colour in 
the inside, and the fracture is com- 
pact, smooth, and shining; scraped 
with a knife, the powder is of a red 
colour, inclining to crimson. These 


this is really the case, the article in 
question places it within their power 
to accoinplish a desire so reasonable 
and humane, with the advantage of 
superior permanency and beauty, and 
without additional expence. The 
only differeuce between the clothing 
of the officers and soldiers would, by 
this means, consist in the fineness of 
the cloth. 

“« Compared with an equal weight 
of the best cochinea!, the colouring 
matter of lac jake, PROPERLY D1S- 
SOLVED, is nearly equal in quantity 
to the colouring matter of the former. 

**Qur East india Company have 
lately received a few chests of this 
colour, prepared ina different man- 
ner from that described. ‘The squares 
are nearly black throughout, the ex- ° 
terior inclibing toperple. This kind 
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is not soluble in the same menstruum 
as the other, but may be used by grind- 
fing itin the mortar, with a little hot 
water, and twice its weight of the com- 
position: afterwards diluting it with 
a sufficient quantity of warm water to 
form the bath; the process, in every 
other particular, being the same as 
will hereafter be described for the 
other. Upon trying, separately, equal 
quantities of each kind, | did not find 
any perceptible difference in. the 
quantity of colouring matter. The 
colour given to the patterns tried were 
both very beautiful; but that given 
by the company’s was not so clear nor 
so intense astheother. This I impute 
to some a in the solvent em- 
ployed for the latter, and to the ad- 
vantage it has over the Company's, 
from the depuration it undergoes after 
it is dissolved. “This 1 think a very 
important advantage; for it is obvi- 
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ous, by mere inspection, om breaking 
a square, that the Company's contains 
some extraneous matter, which [ take 
to be the web of the insect, dissolved 
and precipitated with the colour, and 
which undoubtedly sullies it on the 
cloth,” 


** A New Way To Pay OtpDests,” 
or Observations on the Reports made 
to the Subscribers to the re-building 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
pp-32. 1812. 


F the assertions of this writer be 

true, it seems very probable that 
the new theatre will open with in- 
cumbrances and difficulties not easily 
surmounted. But should it even be 
so, the public will: not be affected 
by the squabbles of the proprietors, 
They will have another theatre, and 
that is all they want. 
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PROLOGUE 
On the opening of. the British Theatre at 
Malta, on the Sth December, 1811; 
spoken by T. Clarke, Esq. of the Royal 


Marines, in the Character of a distressed - 


Poet. 
WAS ever man in such a dismal plight 
As Peter Dactyl on a public night! 
As Poet Laureat to this house I am hired, 
And from these brains a Prologue is re- 
quired, 
That’s not the worst, but I must speak it 


too. 
And make on Malta’s boards this bold 
debit. 


How changed the scene since I, a Cri- 

tic then, 

Perched near the roof of classic Drury 
Lane, 

My shillmg paid among the gods to soar, 

Dispensed applause, aud joined the loud 
encore : 

Then, as I swigged.refreshing draughts 
of beer, 

My soul fermented the critique severe, 

Plays, as the porter worked, were saved 
or lost, 

By me dissected in the Morning Post ; 

To true theatric taste I formed the town, 

And quizzed both Howses—till they both 
burn’d down. 


"Tis now my turn the public eye to 
meet, 

A bopeful sprig, transplanted from Grub- 
street. 


That youth alone my feelings now car 
tell 

Who bidding to the desk a long farewel, 

In spite of friends, has rush’d upon the 

Stage, 

A desperate Lear, at eighteen years of 
age! 

His royal soul a vulgar life disdains, 

But pants for battle on these wooden 
plains, 4 

Anxious, without the risk of life, to die, 

And rend, with fearful groans, the Canvas 
Sky. ‘ 

King Richard now, behind a pasteboard 
shield, 

He bears the fight’s hot brunt on Bos-. 
worth’s field, 

Hunts Richmond out, resolved to lose or 
win 

A crown—of brass, and sceptre—of block 
tin! : 

Next night, how changed, he quaffs at 
Juliet’s tomb, 

A swift lethean draft—composed of rum! 

Now, Sir John Falstaff, feels his stomach 
full 

Poor hungry devil,—not of beef,—but 


wool. 


But to my task, I’m hither gent to plead 
The cause of those who your indulgence 
need ; 
Selected doubtless for my rhyming parts, 
To steal this march upon your gentle 
hearts, ot 
In search of mirth and rational delight, 
A social few within these walls unite, 
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Resolved to try their efforts on the’ stage, 
The school of man, in every clime and 


e. ° 

MALTA no longer wants the comic scene, 

To rouse the mind, and drive away the 
spleen, ; 

A BRITISH Theatre adorns her Isle, 

Where ENGLISH wit shall ENGLISH 
hearts beguile, 

Hearts that no more shall miss the happy 


hours, 
When nature felt and owned its magic 
powers, 
Fostered by you, the British muse shall 
rise, 
To her true pitch, beneath these distant 
skies, 
Nor space nor time her influence control, 
Truth is’ her wand, her region is the soul! 
As each, in her support, will do his best 
To fill his part, we solemnly protest 
Against the critic, and from his decrees, 
Appeal to judges whom we hope to please. 


Laugh where we must, be candid where 
we can, 
Long since exclaimed the Essayist on 
Man: 
“ Laugh when you can,” is our advice to 
you, 
And our entreaty is, be candid too. _ 
On my accoynt pray patronise the plan, 
For I’m (you see) an interested man, 
My salary here, as laureat, quite depends 
On the productions of these finger ends ; 
And apropos, I think the occasion fit, 
Slightly to glance at my own benefit, 
a that take place, permit me to so- 
icit, 
A repetition of the present visit ! 
H. F. 


BETTY AMLETT. 
An Elegiac Ballad, by Joun Mayne. 


The living may learn knowledge from the 
dead. Old Epitaph. 


0! DROP a tear for Betty Amlett, 
Led astray from Wisdofn’s ways! 
Ah! once the blithest in the hamlet— 
Now a scaffold ends her day ! 


Behold her bending in contrition! 
Mark her supplicating eye! 
In vain for life her sad petition— 
Justice dooms, and death is nigh! 
Around a rueful look she glances 
On the friends of former years, 
While Pity, as her end advances, 
Trickles down their cheeks in tears ! 
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Endearing scenes of long-lost pleasure, 
Rush upon her troubled mind ; 
Sweet Faith, and Truth’s unfading trea- 


sure, 
Left neglected far behind! 


Abas’d, she thinks, in deep dejection, 
What she is, and might have been ; 
And, shudd’ring, starts with recollection 

At the dreadful gulph between ! 


Like some fair flow’r on Life’s wild com- 
mon a Ss 
By the gale at random blown, 
All that on earth adorns a woman, 
INNOCENCE was overthrown! 


Then, driv’n by shame and indiscretion, 
Wand’ring outcast, and forlorn, 
Remote from home or habitation, 
Fed with berries from the thorn— 


Down yonder lane where rank weeds blos- 
som, - > 
Sad and sorrowful her plight, 
An infant clinging to her bosom 
First beheld the morning light ‘ 


Ye who at ease are happy mothers, 
All your cares and pains forgot, 

O! think in pity, think on others, 
Want and wretchedness their lot * 


For want she saw her infant languish, 
None to succour, none to save, 

And, frantic with despair and anguish, 
Plung’d it headlong in the wave! 


Yet drop a tear for Betty Amlett! 
Lo! at Mercy’s shrine she prays! 
Ah! once the gentlest in the hamlet— 
Kind and true in better days! 


But Time mispent in Youth's sweet sea- 
son 
Folly learnt in Guilt’s abode, 
And Vice that shuns the light of Reason, 
Led her far away from Gop! 


Behold her now in deep contrition, 
For her crimes afraid to die! 

And, Maidens, from her sad condition, 
Learn to fix your thoughts on high ! 


Or humble or obscure your dwelling, 
Wisdom’s ways will lead to fame; 

For Virtue, Pride, and Pomp excelling, 
Decks with gems a spotless name ! 


But Woman, void of pure devotion, 
Though she live in splendid Iralls, 
Puff'd with the pride of vain emotion, 
Like a fenceless city falls! 


Now, overwhelm’d with cuilt and sorrow, 
Betty Amlett’s course is run ! 

Ah! ne’er to see another morrow. 
Nor behold the setting sun ! 
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Love Letrers to my Wire. By za paler comfortable mount no more, 
USE. ill *d to settle on the heav’nly shore: 
James Woonuouse My labouring family might then be fed 


LETTER XV. The farm — would give both milk and 


bread ; ‘ 
[Continued from page 136.] Again the garden’s mellow mould pro- 


uce 
WHAT wild infatuation ‘twas to range Refreshing fruits, and herbs for every 
From Thee and Thine, for chance of use ; 
thriftier change ; While shrubs and flowers would minister 
Flush’d with false hopes of distant dia- delight, 
mond mine, To charm the nostrils, and to cheer the 
Whose wealth might make both Fame and sight! 
Fortune shine ! No tyranny could then my claims destroy, 
To leave your heavy hearts in deep dis- Or cheat my spirit of its promis’d joy! — 
tress, No more my virtuous cares and toils 
My feelings torn with not one torture devour, 
less ! By spiteful stretch of arbitrary pow’r ;— 
Enticing all, at length, from lov’d retreat, Wound not a faithful friend with poignant 
To dwell with cunning art and curs’d pain, 
deceit! , Or make the cultivator plant in vain, 
Allur’d from home and agricultural trade ; Filling his heart with melancholy gloom, 
From garden’s promises to hoe and spade; By pilfering every fragrant bud and 
From all the interests of the letter’d arts, bloom ! 
To feel far worse than schoolboy’s bleed- Thy lover, then, dear Hannah! need not 
ing smarts— dread 
From simple profits of the pointed steel, A fiend should force them from their ne 
The foaming milk-pail, and the spinning tive bed, 
wheel, And prostitute their sweets to every hoor, 
On Policy’s false preference to depend, —_For farthing profits to relieve the poor. 
And hope protection from a treacherous His fondness, then, devoid of all alarms, 
friend— Might cultivate and cull their various 
Fair views of humble happiness forego, charms, 
For filth, misfortune, scandal, want, and And * his cares and labours doubly 
woe! est, 
Alas! how wishes Heav’n’s wise hint By planting all their beauties on thy love- 
outran-— G lier breast— 
“¢ Trust not in Man or any child of Man!” And more to make their hues and odours 
Now Memory mourns, and Understand- dear, 
ing’s griev’d, With new delight to see, and smell them 
For trusting Her who had so oft deceiv’d ! there ; 
While mortified Experience feels the While, still to heighten ail that bosom 
cost bliss, 
Of all her lessons, and all her labours, Thy simpering lips overpaid with sweeter 
lost! kiss? 
Would Providence my supplication The simple school might hopes and 
hear, interests yield, 
And onee again forgive my mad career— Far different from the garden, fold, or 
Again restere me to my pristine place, tield— 
Surrounded with the smiles of all my Not interests that alone from profit grow, 
race 5 Which avaricious misers’ heafts may 
With all my hopefal progeny and Thee, know, 
In health and strength; our faculties all But such as Patriots—such as Christians 
free ; feel— 
What grateful thanks to God would then The Spuirit’s welfare, and the Publici 
be due, weal. 
And faithful serviee both from me and To teach minute Abecedarian groupes; 
you! Small Catechumens, stouter scribblen 
Then, for imagin’d rest no more I'd troops ; 
roam, Arithmetician’s riper, bolder, band ; 
But work for you, and happiness at home. Their Jetters, lessons, tasks, to under 
I'd cultivate my garden, farm, and stand. ‘ 
school— To lead the little, tender, docile mind, 
And shape my life by Heav'a’s and Rea- To loxe its beok—but more. to Jove if 
son’s rule! kiad! 
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And urge the larger intellects of youth 
‘Ta seek for knowledge—more to seek for 
Truth 
But, chief, in that blest book pure Wis- 
dom penn’d, 
To find life’s happiest path, and happiest 
end! 


Jastructing all their swelling souls to 
rise 

From learning’s art to learning’s exer- 
cise! 

To prompt true pity—mercy recommend, 

The poor’s kind father—every creature’s 
friend !— 

To study justice!—shun all fraud and 
strife!— 

And practise all these lessons al! through 
life! 

But most their Maker every hour revere, 

Convine’d his eye and hand are every 
where ; ; 

His eye perceiving every act and decd, 

And every thought, as well as words, to 
read— 

His hand in every place, immensely 
strong, 

To help what’s right, and punish all that’s 
wrong— 

Nor e’er with false ingratitude forget 

They owe that glorious *God a boundless 
debt ; 

And his beloved Son, their Saviour, love, 

Who paid that debt, and bought them 
bliss above ! 

Not harassing their soul with 
fear, 

While kept in prison, plying tasks au- 
stere ; 

Nor needful discipline and care negiect, 

But train to pure obedience, by respect. 

Not letting loose a clamorous bedlam 
crew, 

Whose whims, at once, the toils of day 
undo— 

Nor driven, like dogs, from Bridewell’s 
loathsome cells, 

With show’ry face, 
shrieking yells ; 

While sorrow and revenge each bosom 
burst, 

Their tasks detested, and their tyrants 
eurs’d ! 

Unwillipg to obey—unapt to learn— 

Joy mark their exit—misery their re- 
turn! 

The morn still deem’d too soon—the eve 
too late— 

And every hour between their bitter 
hate! 

But aie schvo]l, and feeling labour 

o ts . 

The morning welcame, and unwish'd the 

night. 


slavish 


and shrugs, «and 
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Feel warm affections cares and pains 
overpay, | 

And bless their master in maturer day! 

Fool that I was, such happy sdenes to 

leave ! 

Where pomp ne’er ‘Spurns, nor courtiers 
e’er deceive ! 

To leave true love, and all its genuine 
joys ; 

Too late, like every fool, becoming wise ! 

Could I again that rich “elysium reach, 

My farm to mind—my little school to 
teach— 

Not seeking courtly Friendships, wits, 
or wealth,— 

But happy competence and genial health ! 

To sleep in peace upon the rural plain, 

And every rustic trust with truth main-: 
tain ! i 

With dear domestics on my native hill! 

Emancipated muse !—unshackled quill ! 

Nor more let hopes of ease, nor Auttering 
fame, , 

Nor pompous patronage, my mind in- 
flame !— 

No wicked wish to quit my homely cot, 

And eer acquaintance, for sublinicr 
jot !— 

Not leaving landscapes clear, and garden 


gay, 

Thro’ smoky streets, or licens’d lawas, to 
stray— 

My faithful relatives and neighbours fly, 

For Kpares that. vex, and flatterers that 
ie! 

Morn’s cheerful colloquy !—Eve’s holy 
hymn! 

For dull debate !—unkind, 
whim !— 

Love’s natural notes, and tender senti- 
ments, 

For Wrath’s shrill sharps, and wrangling 
discontents ; 

Light labours—quiet cares—and consci- 
ence clear. 

For freaks and frowns, and rancour 
round the year! 

The truest fellowship, for treacherous 
wiles ! 

Dissemblers’ masks, for friends most fer- 
Fent smiles ! 

Sweet social grin, for sad unsocial gloom ! 

A barren bed, and solitary room ! 

Kind Candour’s look, which angels might 


capricious 


enjoy, 

ForDemon’s glare, and cunning’s winking 
eye! 

An empty, sighing heart, for ceaseless 
glee, 

Fond sports with offspring, and full zest 
of Thee: 


[To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY: & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting 


Men of Letters,. Artists, and Works 


in Hand, (Sc. Fc. 


NEW Edition of Dr. Franklin's 
Works has lately been publish- 
ed in America, in four volumes. 

An original Commentary, written 
in the United States, on Moutesquieu’s 
* Spirit of Laws,” has also made its 
appearance in America. It is conjec- 
tured to have come from the pen of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

W. Richards, Esq. of Lynn, is en- 
gaged in a werk to be entitled the 
Welsh Nonconformist’s Memorial. 

Essays on the Prophecies, by the 
Rev. Thomas Robinson, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
are in the press. 

Shortly will be published,Christian 
Ethics, consisting of Discourses on 
the Beatitudes, &c. in two volumes, 
by the Rev. Thomas Wintle. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor has finished his 
Translation of the entire Works of 
Aristotle, containing his Metaphysics; 
his Treatise against the Dogmas of 
Xenophanes, Zeno, and Georgics; 
his Mechanical Problems, Fragment 
ov Audibles; Treatises on the World, 
and on the Virtues and Vices. The 
text isaccompanied with copious Elu- 
cidations from the best Greek Com- 
mentators, 

Preparing for publication, a Poeti- 
cal Latin Version of the Psalms, by 
G. Buchanan ; with copions Notes in 
English, critical and explanatory. By 
A. Dickenson, of the University Press, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. De Lys, of Birmingham, is pre- 
paring for the press, a ‘Translation of 
Richeraud’s Elements of Physiology, 
with Notes by the Translator ; accom- 
panied by a Comparative View of the 
State of Physiology in this Country, 
and on the Continent. 

Mr. Patrick Neili, A. M. Secretary 
to the Wernerian Society, will pub- 
lish a Translation of a Memoir on the 
Basalt of Saxony; with Observations 
on the Origin of Basaliic Rocks in ge- 
neral. By J. H. Daubuisson, Mem- 
ber of the National Institute, &c. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham_ will 
shortly publish Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey,’ M. A.; in- 
cluding a Review of the-Controversies 


in which Mr. L. was engaged, and 4 
general Account of the Progress of the 
Unitarians in England and America; 
with Anecdotes and Letters of emi. 
nent Persons lately deceased. 

The London Unitarian Society are 
about to republish a New and Cheap 
Edition of the Sandy Foundation 
Shaken, by William Penn, the 
Quaker. 

Aveminent Member of the Church 
of England is engaged on a Work 
upon the Characters of Caiphas and 
Barnabas; exculpating the Jews from 
the charge of having crucified our 
Saviour, and proving the same to 
have been whoily and solely the act 
of the Roman Government. 

Dr. Toulmin has in the press, and 
almost ready for publication, a Third 
Edition of bis Devotional Piece, en- 
titled A Manual of Prayers for the 
Closet. 

Mr. Faulkner, of Chelsea, has is- 
sued Proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, ip one vol. royal 8vo. and in 
demy 4to. the Historie’, Topogra- 
phy, and Antiquities of Fulham; tobe 
embellished with many Engravings; 
and to be dedicated, by permission, 
to the Bishop of London. Subseri- 
bers names are reccived by Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones. 

L'il consider of it; a Satirical Tale, 
in three volumes, in which “ Thinks 
{ to myself” -is partially consider, is 
anuounced to be published easly in 
April. : 

Dr. Johnson's * Dictionary of the 
English Language, improved by the 
insertion of many Words and Phrases 
gleaned from the Writings of Lexico- 
graphers and other learned men since 
his day. Edited by Thomas Tegg. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


The subject of the fourth lecturt, 
delivered by Mr.Flaxman at the Roya 
Academy, related to the science ¢ul- 
pores by the ancients in the Arts 

esign, particularly Seulptore. [n 
an examination of anatoniieal bistoy 
and demoustiation, in was shewn tht 
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the painter and sculptor were only 
assisted by enumerations of bones, 
and very general classification of 
muscles and bones together, by the 
auatomists, from Hippocrates to Rufus 
Epbesius, and that the artists perfect- 
ed their own studies by the diligent 
imitation of Nature. The application 
of geometry and numbers was then 
shewn, according to Pamphilus, the 
Macedonian painter, in the balance, 
action, aud properties of the figure.— 
The professor illustrated this part of 
his subject by drawings of figures in 
a variety of action, standing, running, 
leaping, throwing, bearing a weight, 
rising, and falling. The whole, as 
usual, evinced taste, judgment, learn- 
ing, aud reflection. 

Mr. Clarkson, in his philosophical 
lectures, d-livered at Scots Hall, ap- 
pears to have proved, from a variety 
of evideuce, that the pyramids of 
Egypt are xot sepulchral monuments. 
With this view, he reasons from the 
nature of the passages so ill adapted 
to the purposes of burial; from the 
peculiar characteristics of the sarco- 
phagus itself,ot which there are no less 
than six features that prove it was not 
asepulchre. From a variety of facts, 
he infers that the pyramids were tem- 


ples devoted to the worship of the 
sun; as well as from the sydereal lad- 
der, devoted to the mysteries of the 
sun, of which the five galleries, five 
platforms, and two chambets, are clear 


exemplifications. “Phe central situ- 
ation of the chamber of Osiris, or the 
Sun, is another argument on this side; 
lastiy, another is drawn from the well 
itself, which leads to he only infernal 
regions of the Egyptians, forming one 
of the three ways described by Virgil, 
the first leading to Elysium, or the 
Temple of the Sun, (according to 
Bryant), the second to the abode of 
Proserpine, the Queen, and the third 
to Tartarus, the scene of Judgment 
and the lake of Caroun. 

The ingenious Mr. J. Hawkins has 
discovered a oew heveraye in the 
essence of cotlee, which promises, 
trom its cheapness, &c. to be of mach 
ulllity. 

The idea suggested many vears ago 
of building a giand Opera House on 
the scite of the Mews, is again revived, 
and spoken of with more confidence 
than ever. One of the fronts of the 
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projected edifice would face Parlia- 
ment-streét, and another Pall-Mall. 
In such event, those persons who have 
property interests in boxes and otber- 
wise in the present [talian Theatre, 
would be transferred to the new house 
to run out their respective terms, and 
it is said to be probable, that, in order 
to put at rest the floating idea of a 
third theatre, the present Operaflouse 
would probably be converted into a 
playhouse, to be opened under the 
authdrity of what is called the dor- 
maut patent, and be also the summer 
theatre. 

Small-Pox and Vaceination.— The 
salutary advantages of vacciuatjon are © 
clearly shewn in the following calcu- 
lation, on the authority of nearly all 
the respectable medical men, not 
merely in the united kingdom, but in 
the whole civilized world.—Natural 
small-pox, 10,000 cases give 1000 
deaths, or 1 in 10; inoculated small- 
pox, 10,000 cases ‘give 20 deaths, or 
1 in 5000; vaccination, 10,000 cases 
give 10 failures, or 1 in 1000, and 
no deaths. Wheuce it appears, that 
where there are ten failures of vacci- 
nation, there are twenty deaths from 
small-pox inoculation, not to mention 
the incalculable numbers destroyed 
by spreading the contagion. 

Nothing is more ingenious, or will 
prove more useful in its way to every 
office, private or public, than the new 
secular Diary, dedicated to his Royal 
tighness the Commander in Chief, 
and published by Captain D’Angibau, 
The Secular Diary shews every day 
of the year during the present cen-. 
tury; and besides a design, emble- 
matical of the greatness uf England, 
a view of Lisben, and an encamp- 
ment of our army on the shores of the 
Tagus. 

To prevent chimnics smoking, the 
following hints are recommended to 
be attended to ju erecting them :— 
The height of the mantle must not 
exceed one-third the height of the 
soom; the jambs and breast to be 
carried perfectly upright, at least to 
the ceiling, then the turn to be as easy 
and gradual as possible ; let the jambs 
from the hearth tothe mantle describe 
a curve, and the lower part of the 
mantle to be a broad horizontal plane; 
the distance from the iwside of the 
breast to the back on each side of the 


P . 
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throat to be from 10 to 14 or 16 in- 
ches, according to the size of the 
chimney. It has been ascertained, 
that reducing smoky chimnies as 
above, will seldom fail of having the 
desired effect. 

A late writer upon physics, has en- 
deavoured to justify the assertion of 
some former naturalists, namely,— 
** that the ‘huge stones at Stonehenge 
and elsewhere, remaining ever since 
the time of the ancient Britons, are 
artificial, and were made upon the 
spot, being a composition of sand and 
cement.” This art is still practised 
among the natives of the East Indies, 
as we are told by Father Le Sac, in 
his Missionary Letters, written from 
the kingdom of Carnate, in 1777,— 
** that a grinder makes his own stone 
with lime and emery, and that a ma- 
son will floor the largest room with a 
sort of cement made of pounded brick 
and lime, so that it shall be like an 
entire stone, and as hard.” 

A very elegant and superb vase was 
lately presented to Mr. Hawes of Lon- 
don, by the Rt. Hon. Lord M‘Donald, 
and R. G. M‘Donald, Esq. of Clara- 
nald, intestimony of their approbation 
of that gentleman's discernment in 
projecting, and his spirit in accom- 
plishing, the introduction of the kelp 
of the highlands and islands of Scot- 
Jand into the markets of London, by 
which the produce of our own shores 
has become a substitute for the ashes 
and barillas of foreign cotntries.— 
Thirty to forty vesscls laden with kelp 
from the west enter annually the port 
of Londen, thus bringing to mutual 
intercourse the two extreme points of 
our empire. 
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Avon canal admits barges 70 feet 
long, and 13 feet 6 inches wide, car- 
rying about 50 tens, and rises about 
210 feet. The Avon, from Bath to 
Bristol, is made navigable by means 
of six locks; but there being no horse. 
towing path, the boats are dragged by 
men. In 1811, an act was obtained 
for making a canal to supersede the 
navigation of this river. The fall 
from Bath to Bristel is 34 feet. By 
means of these united navizaiions, a 
communication between London and 
Bristol has been effected. From Lon- 
don to Bristol are carried East-!ndia 
commodities and Baltic produces and 
from Bristol to London, iron, tin, 
brass, spelter, copper, Weish and 
Irish butter, &c. From Bath, free. 
stone; from North Wiltshire, cheese, 
and from Berkshire, corn, malt, and 
flour. Corn is carried eastward and 
westward, according to the state of 
the markets. 

A very interesting memoir on the 
culture and use of carrots, by Mr. 
Burrows, of Norfolk, has been read 
at the Board of Agriculture; and a 
lecture delivered on extending. the 
cultivation of potatoes, as a means of 
preventing the import of 700,000 
quarters of foreign wheat annually 
into this kingdom. 

Indian’ Remedies. —The common 
people in the East have several very 
simple remedies: For a megrim they 
take the powder of a dried pomgra- 
nate rind, pounded with four grains 
of pepper, as if it were snuff. For a 
common head-ache, they smell to a 
composition of sal ammoniac with 
lime and water, tied up in arag. For 
a deafness proceeding from cold, they 


Improvements in the Navigation of let fail one drop of lemon-juice into 


the Thames.—This river will soon be- 
come the finest navigation in the 
kingdom, not liable to interruption 
from scarcity of water in summer, and 
little obstructed by floods in winter. 
There is to be an uninterrupted horse- 
towing path, and the water is to be 
retained by pond-locks. The whole 
tonnage, when all the improvements 
are made, will be very trifling. From 
Reading to Staines, it is under the ju- 
risdiction of the commissioners, and 
from Staines to this city under the 
corporation of London. The rise from 
the tideway between Brentford and 
Reading is 94 feet. The Kennet and 


the ear. For the tooth-ach, they ap- 
ply to the tooth a sort of paste, made 
of the crumbof bread and the seed of 
stramonium, or the thorn-apple,which 
gives instant relief. For a cholic pro- 
ceeding from wind, they give the pa- 
tient four spoonfuls of water in which 
aniseed has been boiled, till half the 
water is consumed. ‘They also pound 
a raw.onion with some ginger, which 
they apply. cold to that part of the 
belly where they feel any pain. For 
a lienteria, or looseness, which dis- 
charges the food before it is altered, 
they roast a head of garlick in the 
embers, which they take going to bed 
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and hold it in the mouth. For stop- 
page of urine, a good spoonful of olive 
oil is taken, mixed. with an equal 
quantity of warm water. For a com- 
mon looseness, they toast a spoonful 
of white cummin-seed with a little 
pounded ginger, which they swallow 
with sugar. Agues are cured, viz. 
those that hegin with shivering fits, 
by taking three large pills made of 
ginger, black cummin-seed, and long 
pepper. The cucumber leaf, dried 
and pounded, acts both as a cathartic 
and an emetic. 

M. Blanchard, a watch-maker, of 
Portentric, as the fruit of thirty-four 
years labourand study, bas announced 
a repeating watch with a new scape- 
ment and movement, The former is 
intended to regulate, with the utmost 
accuracy, the motion of the balance- 
wheel, by diminishing considerably 
the number of oscillations. It is ac- 
knowledged that the ordinarv scape- 
ment gives 17,360 hourly ; this of M, 
Blanchard gives only 7,230; and on 
this dimunition is founded the snpe- 
rior accuracy and steadiness of per- 
formance. With these advantages, 
the inventor has contrived that the 
repeating movement shall be acted 
upon by the same motive principle as 
actuates the wheel-work. And fur- 
ther, the moving power, by which the 
watch acts, is capable of being exerted 
during seven days without being 
wound up. 

Devil's Tree.—There is a tree, call- 
ed the Devil's Tree, which grows in 
America, its fruit, in, a state of ma- 
turity, is elastic; and when dried by 
the heat of the sun, noisily splits, and 
bursts forth its grains. ‘T'o this sport 
of nature the tree owes its name, for 
at the moment of bursting, the effect 
of a small artillery is produced, the 
noise of which succeeds rapidly, and 
is heard tolerably far off. If this fruit 
be transported before it is ripe to a 
dry place, or exposed on a chimney- 
piece to a gentle heat, it will have 
the same effect, and produce the same 
phenomenon. 

Mr. Hesentrum is now in St. Peters- 
burgh, having travelled through Si- 
beria as far as the Frozen Ocean, 
from whence he visited two islands, 
now called the Holy Islands; he there 
found a vast number of skeletons of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, elephant, 
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and whale fish, and thencefrom cow- 
siders those uninhabited islands as the 
burial place of unknown generations. 
He has also found the pinions and 
claws of a bird which must have been 
at least three times the size of the 
condor, in South America, which is 
the largest of all the.known feathered 
creation, and the wings of which, 
when extended, measured from 15 to 
16 feet. In both the islands path- 
ways were discernible, which must 
have been made by wild beasts.— 
From all these circumstances, it is 
supposed that there must be a con- 
tinent of land, extending from the 
soth degree of the pole, and which 
must be chiefly inhabited by white 
bears and black ravens, who are par- 
ticularly fond of the climate. 

Genuine Account of the Upas Tree. 
—Afiter all the romantic nonsense 
which has been circulated through 
the English press, particularly the 
newspapers, it secins we are indebted 
to the Annales du Museum de I'His- 
toire Naturelle, written by M. Leiche- 
nault, for the rational information on 
this doubtful subject: ** It was,” says 
he, **at Sumanap, on the Island of 
Madura, contiguous to Java, that 1 
procured intelligence respecting the 
famons poison called Upas, or Ipo.— 
A bark from the neighbouring island 
had just arrived, having ov board a 
Javanese, from the mountains of the 
interior, a preparer and vender of this 
en On conversation with him, 

y'means of an interpreter, | found 
him fu]l of exaggerations and fabulous 
stories about the danger of, and pre- 
paring this poison; but when I pro- 
posed a proper reward to him to ac- 
company me to the mountains, and: 
dazzled his eyes with a handful of 
sequins, he consented to be my guide, 
and to shew me the upas tree, and to 
prepare some of the poison before my 
eves. On our arrival at the moun- 
tains in a very -woody district of a 
fertile soil, he pointed out to me this 
magnificent tree, growing tothe height 
of an hundred feet, with a straight 
upright stem of nearly eighteen feet 
girth at the bottom, a smooth light- 
coloured bark, and a bushy head, not 
tn the least incommoding the surround- 
ing trees. As it was necessary, from 
the smoothness of the bark, to make 
some incisions in order to climb the 
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tree, my guide, in executing this ser- 
vice, was irncommoded either. by the 
effiuvia or the contact of the poisonous 
gum: he was attacked by a nausea, a 
vertigo, and a slight swelling, but they 
soon disappeared. He procured, as 
J desired, some flowering branches, 
from whence I deduced its botanical 
character. The Javanese proceeded 
to prepare the poison, which after ex- 
pressing the gum, was by steeping in 
a copper vessel close stopped, stirring 
and mixing separately with a dry 
wooden stick the juice of capsicum, 
powdered ginger, juice of garlic, 
powdered root of kempfera, galenga, 
marantha, mallacensis, and costus 
arabicus. It was necessary to prove 
the effect of this poison after it was 
prepared; and having put some on a 
sharp instrument, I slightly pricked 
the thigh muscle of a full-grown fowl, 
which expired in the course of two 
minutes; but, cutting out the wounded 
part, the flesh is no ways injured for 
eating.” Besides a Dane, named 
Foerch, our countryman Dr. Darwin, 
has been the most prominent in his 
marvellous account of the upas tree. 

Small Farms a Source of Improcve- 
ment.—** In Cornwall,” says a modern 
tourist, ** farms are of various sizes, 
from the barton of three or four hun- 
dred acres, down to the mere cottage 
holding of three or four acres. A 
single instance occurred of a farm in 
the hundred of West, consisting of 
600 acres; and as a proof that the 
consolidation of farms is not always an 
advantage, it is stated as a fact, that, 
on being divided into three farms, 
this land now grows fwice its quantity 
of corn, keeps fwice the number of 
cattle, and pays twice the rent.” 

The process of distillation has de- 
rived the most surprising advantage 
in France, from the application of re- 
cent discoveries relative to the laws of 
heat and evaporation, introduced by 
Edward Adam, of Montpelier. The 
foundation of the process consists in 
heating a great part of the wine to be 
distilled by the vapour of the spirit 
which arises from the copper, and 
making this vapour pass through a 
series of vessels kept cool by water, 
which makes it deposit its aqueous 
particles in such a manner that the 
proof spirit alone is condensed in the 
last cooler. Thus, instead of heating 
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the liquor at first to obtain a spirit of 
29 degrees of strength (French), from 
whence, by successive applications of 
heat, they obtained spirits of different 
degrees of strength; by the present 
mode they obtain, in the first process, 
spirit of any strength which may be 
required. The former still was only 
heated twice every day; the still in- 
vented by Mr. Adam can be heated 
eight times each day ; it extracts one- 
sixth more spirit from the same quan. 
tity of wine; it saves two-fifths of the 
fuel, and three-fourths of the labour: 
it has also this important advantage— 
the spirit prepared by it never has an 
empyreumatic taste. 


Manufactories for the extraction of 
sugar are to be established at ‘Naples, 
Florence, and Genoa. It is said to 
have been ascertained, by experi- 
ments, that fifty killograms of ches- 
nuts yield thirty killograms of meal, 
twenty of syrup, and five of pure su- 
gar: that the meal, which is sold a 
food for cattle, and the syrup at the 
price of ordinary honey, will returna 
sum exceeding the purchase-money 
of the chesnuts; and besides defray- 
ing the whole expense, will leave the 
pure sugar a net profit. 


A grand national library has been 
completed and opened at Petersburgh, 
comprising 250,000 printed volumes, 
80,000 of which relate to theology,and 
40,000 duplicates. There are 19,000 

ranuscripts,inany of them exceeding- 
ly curious. Among them are some 
Kpistles of Paul, written during the 
fourth century, with. marginal notes, 
and a book of Mahomedan prayers in 
Cufic characters. 

The grand and minor counsels of 


Switzerland have at length agreed to 


entorce a conformity in all the can- 
tons to the Gregorian Calendar.— 
Many of the communes, who, like 
some of our countrymen, were partial 
to the old style, were threatened with 
military execution. 


The following is a correct statement 
of the annual produce of the mines of 
Russia: 1600 pounds of gold, 50,000 
of silver, two millions of lead, eight 
millions of copper, sixty-two millions 
of iron, and’156,000 pounds of vitriol 
From these mines the crown derives 
a revenue of six millions and a half 
of roubles. 
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A New South Wales Almanack, for 
the year 1811, has been published in 
that settlement, containing among 
other matters, lists of the civil and 
military establishments; the list of 
colonial shipping, consisting of 29 
small vessels, from 14 to 186 tons, 
49 vessels of from 58 to 627 tons, from 
British, American, and otber foreign 
ports, had entered Port Jackson, be- 
tween tne_lst of Nov. 1808, and the 
gist of December, 1810. 

Most of our readers are apprised of 
the spirited efforts now and for some 
years past carried on, for the improve- 
ment of our native breeds of sheep, 
by crossing with Merino or Spanish 
sheep. The Americans have not been 
remiss in their efforts to improve their 


own breeds. Many thousand have 
been imported into that country 
within a few years; and we learn from 
respectable private authority, that 
Merino sheep frequently arrive from 
Lisbon. In the middle of September, 
1311, 280 were offered for sale in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, but could 
not obtain a purchaser. “About the 
same time 100 were offered to sale at 
Burlington in New Jersey, and were 
beught by a company at 30 dollars 
per head. At New York thev are in 
such numbers, that they sell for s7t 
and cight dollars (27s. to 36s.) each: 
eighteen months ago, the same sort 
of sheep fetched, at public auction, 
from 100 to 800 dollars (30l. to 2404.) 
per head !!1 





The late Astronomer LALANDE. 

HE elder Lalande, the celebrated 

Professor of Astronomy, and one 
of the most extraordinary men of his 
age, was among the first of the distin- 
guished scavans, with whom it was my 
good fortune to become acquainted, 
He died during my residence at Paris; 
and, after his decease, had that justice 
done to his stupendous powers and 
acquirements which, as it happens to 
many others, was refused to him during 
the last years of his life. Lalande, 
if not tae most profound and original, 
was certainly the most learned astro- 
nomer of France, and the principal 
benefactor of the science to which he 
Was so passionately devoted. He was 
remarkable for the most egregious 
vanity, and for the broadest eccentri- 
cities of character, and almost equally 
eminent for the most noble virtues of 
the heart. By a very singular per- 
version of intellect, he became a pro- 
fessed atheist about the commence- 
ment of the revolution; pronounced, 
inthe year 1793, in the Pantheon, a 
discourse against the existence of God, 
with the red cap upon his head, and 
displayed on this subject the most ab- 
solute insanity during the rest of his 
life. This monstrous infatuation be- 


‘trayed him into the most whimsical 


acts of extravagance, and particularly 
into the publication of a Dictionary 
of Atheists, in which he enregistered 
not only many of * the illustrious 
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dead,” but a great number of his con- 
temporaries, and among these, some 
of the principal dignitaries of the 
empire. 

This circumstance led to an oc- 
currence in the Institute, which that 
body will not soon forget. At an ex- 
traordinary sitting of all the classes 
convoked for the purpose, when La- 
Jande was present, a letter from the 
Emperor was announced and read 
aloud, which declared that .M. de 
Lalande had fallen into a state of 
dotage, and was forbidden to publish 
thereafter any thing under his own 
pame. -The old astronomer rose very 
solemnly, bowed low, and replied that 
he would certainly obey the orders of 
his majesty. However, the extrava- 
gance of his opinions and his manners 
during his dotage rendered him an 
object of derision in Paris, and sub- 
jected him to the most cruel and inde- 
cent mockery. It became fashionable, 
even among those who had derived 
their knowledge from his lessons, aud 
experienced his bounty, to depreciate 
his merits, both as an astronomer and 
asa man. Lalande had the misfor- 
tune of living to see a maxim verified 
in his own regard, which has been 
exemplified in every age and country 
—that some disciples may become 
supetior to their masters. But he 
was, nevertheless, at all times among 
the luminaries of science, and to him 
astronomy was indebted for more sub- 
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stantial and unremitted services, than 
to any of his contemporaries. 

No person of the last century made 
so brilliant a debut upon the world of 
science as Lalande, nor was any scavan 
ever rewarded, during so longa course 
of yeais, with so many scientific ho- 
nours, or feasted with more intoxi- 
cating homage. Before the age of 
twenty-five, he was admitted into al- 
most all the learned acadeinies of the 
world, and pensioned by the princi}. 1 
monarchs of the continent, He tra- 
velled through nearly all the states of 
Europe, and was every where received 
with demonstrations of the most en- 
thusiastic respect, not only by the 
Jearned of every description, but by 
all who were most distinguished in 
rank and fortune. In Italy, upon 
which he wrote the best book of 
travels now extant, he was overwhelm- 
ed with attentions by Clement the 
Thirteenth, and pursued, from the 
remotest extremities of that country, 
by its most distinguished ornaments 
in every department of knowledge and 
taste. He found his bust in most of 
the observatories in Germany, and 
was greeted with the surname of the 
God of Astronomy iv some of the 
cities of the north. His reception in 
England was of the most flattering 
kind, and in fact all bis journies were 
buta continued succession of brilliant 
triumphs. Before he had passed the 
age of thirty, he numbered among his 
correspondents and bis private friends 
some of the reigning princes of Ger- 
many, and almost every author or 
scavan of note in Europe. His works 
would embrace more than sixty pon- 
derous volumes, and correspond, by 
their learning and utility, to the high 
reputation which he enjoyed. It is 
not therefore much to be wondered 
at, if the circumstances of his early 
life produced that delirium of vanity, 
if | may be allowed the expression, 
which marked his character in the 
last stages of his career. 

In the conversation which I had 
with him, not many months before his 
death, 1 frequently saw occasion to 
admire both the brilliancy of his ima- 
gination, and the copiousness of his 
knowledge; but it was impdssible to 
confine him, for any length of time, 
to a rational strain of discourse. His 
mind reverted incessantly to his fa- 
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vourite theory of atheism, and to his 
own personal merits, upon which he 
expatiated with a complacency that 
would have been irresistibly ludicrous, 
if it had not exhibited so melancholy 
a proof of the imbecility of human 
nature, even when most. eminently 
gifted. When he spoke, however, of 
republican institutions and of this 
country, he displayed a liberality of 
sentiment, and an ardent attachment 
to the cause of. freedom, which, with 
me, made full amends for his egotism, 
His passion for astronomical studies 
never deserted him. Until the mo- 
ment of his dissolution, he was en- 
gaged in deep calculations, and in the 
most elaborate researches. He was at 
all times lavish of his fortune, in fa 
vour of the interests of science, and 
gave to the Institute, in the year 1802, 
a considerable sum in perpetuity, the 
interest of which was to be allotted to 
the person who produced the best 
work on Astronomy, or made the most 
important discovery in that science, 
in the course of the year. 

] was présent at his funeral, which 
was attended by his brethren of the 
Institute, and rendered particularly 
solemn by the discourse pronounced 
over his grave. Dupont de Nemours, 
now one of the most prominent of the 
literati of Paris, and who, as you may 
recollect, resided at New York a few 
years ago, stepped forth from the 
crowd, with the tears flowing rapidly 
from his eyes, and, in the course of 


very touching panegyric on the de-’ 


ceased, recited acts of benevolence, 
which had fallen under his own ob- 
servation, that would bave done ho- 
nour to a Howard. He made one 
striking observation, in which his 
whole auditory appeared to acquiesce 
at.once:—** that Lalande had mach 
more religion than he was conscious 
of possessing.” 

Lalande was below the middle size, 
and exhibited one of the ugliest faces 
that I have ever seen, He was, how- 
ever, not a little vain of his person, 
and extremely fond of narrating the 
conquests which he had achieved, in 
his youth, over the hearts of half the 
princesses of Europe. The egotism 
which completely vanquished his 
judgment in his old age, blinded 
him to the absurdity and falsehood of 
the recital on this head, which he 
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never failed to make, even to his ca- 
sual visitors. He fancied that he had 
arrived at absolute perfection, ‘and 
published at various times a notifica- 
tion to the world, ‘ that he possessed 
all the virtues and good qualities of 
human nature.” A wit of Paris very 
earnestly requested him on one of 
these occasions ‘‘ at least to deduct 
that of modesty.” His manners were 
exceedingly engaging, and his con- 
versation was enlivened by brilliant 
sallie:, and by a singular degree of 
candour and naivette. 
dressed a delineation of himself to a 
lady who had promised to write his 
life. L cannot resist the temptation 
of transcribing it for you, as it exhibits 
an amusing specimen of the superla- 
tive vanity, and, for the most part, a 
very just picture of the character of 
this extraordinary man. 

“Tam,” says he, ‘* an enemy of 
show and ostentation: my amour pro- 
pre (and every one has his share) has 
but one object—literary glory. My 
patience and temper can withstand 
any vexations arising either from sick- 
ness, disappointment, or injustice. 

“ T exercise the most liberal indul- 
gence with regard to the faults or fol- 
lies of others; [ find every thing good. 
I can bear pleasantry, sarcasm, or even 
slander, but I know how to rally in 
my turn. I dislike the common plea- 
sures of this world. I cannot endure 
gambling, shows, or feasts. 

“IT never go to the play: study, 
and the converse of intelligent per- 
sons, particularly of well-informed 
women, are my only amusements, 
Such have been for me, in regular 
succession, the meetings of Madamies 
Geoffrin, du Bocage, du Defant, de 
Bourdie, de Beauharnais, de Salm, 

c- In frequenting their societies, 
I always go on foot, and sometimes 
take long walks; my object in so doing 
is toencounter mendicants, and I take 
pleasure in relieving them. 

“ [have often lent, and my money 
has been rarely returned, but I have 
never reclaimed it. My honesty of 
speech often degenerates into rude- 
hess. [I have never been able to dis- 
semble the truth, even when it was 
calculated to offend. I have often 
fallen out with old friends, in conse- 
quence of refusing them my suffrage 
at academic elections, I never could 
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bear the weight of hatred on my mind. 
I have made many enemies by my 
candour; but I never hated, and have 
always endeavoured to conciliate 
them. I love whatever contributes to 
the perfection of mankind, and care 
very little for what contributes to 
their amusement. 

‘* Gratitude is so deeply implanted 
in my heart, that I weep involuntarily 
whenever | recollect the proofs which 
I have either given or received of this 
feeling. ‘The numerous instances of 
ingratitude which I have experienced, 
have never diminished the warmth of 
of my acknowledgment for favours. 

* Among the numerous men who 
have-honoured me with their friend- 
ship, I recollect with pleasure Mon- 
tesquieu, Fontenelle, J. J. Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, Clairaut, Maupertuis, 


‘La Condamine, Voltaire, Reaumur, 


Euler, Barthelemi, Raynal, Macquer, 
&c. ‘The last wished me to marry his 
daughter. [refused ber from a mo- 
tive of friendship to the family: she 
deserved a better match. 

“Lam reproached with speaking 
too often of myself.’ I acknapledge 
this defect, and have no other excuse 
to offer but my natural sincerity, and 
my love of truth. [ maintain that it 


is trectonaagainst the community to 
be silent in relation to the vices of 


others. It is sacrificing the good from 
a mistaken charity to the bad. I love 
my family. I have given up to them 
the enjoyment of my income, even 
during my life-time. I have loved 
women. much; I love them still. I 
have always endeavoured to contribute 
to their improvement; my passion for 
them has always been reasonable: they 
have never injured my fortune, nor 
interfered with my studies. They 
have never made me pay a morning 
visit. I have sometimes said to hand- 
some women, ‘ it only rests with you 
to make me bappy, but it is not in 
your power to make me miserable.’ 
They tell me that [ have never truly 
loved—granted ; if to love truly it be 
necessary to turn fool. 

*“ Tamrich; but lL have nocaprices 
nor wants. I have but few servants, 
and no horses; | am temperate and 
simple in my habits; I never ride; I 
can sleep any where. Greatopulence 
or rank would be useless to me. 

“Tam well prepared for death. 
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Wher I write a pote ora memoir, I 
say to myself—perhaps this is the last; 
but it is a great gratification for me 
to render an additional service to 
astronomy, and to add another stone 
to the edifice of my reputation. 

** | am. satisfied not only with my 
physical constitution, but with my 
moral being; with my philosophy ; 


with my sensibility; with my disposi. 
tion to stigmatise vice, althoush i 
has made ine many enemies: lL evjoy 
therefore ail the happiness of which 
humanity is capable. I am one of the 
most contented men on earth, and [ 
can say, as Bayard did, that [ fee] my 
soul glide away from me satisfied with 
herself.”"—~Travels of an American, 
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EING somewhat in arrear in our 
accounts of the Drama, the 
reader will excuse our putting so many 
pieces together without the usual re- 
ference to time, especially when it is 
considered that of these banilings, 
few survive beyond the day that gives 
them birth. It has been contended 
that managers provide for the public 
according to the prevaleut taste, of 
which they are the best judges, and 
by which they themselves are goyern- 
ed; but so many miscarriages cer- 
tainly indicate that they frequently 
substitute their own crude opinions in 
the room of the public judgment. 
However, first in werit, as weil as in 
erder of time, among these recent 
productions, we place: 
Covent Garven TwEATRE. 
The Virgin of the Sun. 
Tuts, justly called a grand operatic 
diama, is an alteration by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, frem Kotzebue’s German play 
called Roda, and Marmontel’s tale of 
The Incas. ‘The plot is as tollows: 
Previously to the final conquest of 
Peru by the Spaniards, Alonzo, a 
Spanish general, disgusted with the 
cruelty of Pizarro, haying with Dou 
Velasquez and other Spaniards, 
espoused the cause of the Peruvians, 
was admitted to be a spectator of 
their religious solemnities, and, at one 
of their festivals, saw Cora;—a mutual 
passiou took place between them. 
Alonzo from that time sought every 
opportupity to procure an interview 
with her, and at length, during. a 
dreadful convulsion of nature, suc- 
ceeded; Cora having fled from the 
Temple, to avoid the effects of the 
storm, he conveyed her to the dwel- 
ling of Las Casas, where they were 
united. Upontheir return to the tem, 
ple, after this rash act, by which Cora 


exposed hereself, her husband, and 
her whole race, to ruin, they are met 
by Rolla, who had secluded himself 
from the world, and mourned in solj- 
tude, the loss of his betrothed Cora; 
but, on learning the dangerous step 
she had taken, the anger which at first 
inflamed him against Alonzo subsided 
into a generous determination to pro- 
tect the devoted pair at all hazards, 
The plan which he devised for their 
safety is frustrated, and her guilt dis. 
covered by the high priestess. Cora 
is condemned to be buried alive; her 
husband and her father (Telasco) to 
the stuke. Rolla, foreseeing their 
danger, had, in the mean time, 
selected a body of his frieads, aud, 
just as the sentence is about to be put 
in execution, the gallant chief, at the 
head of his band, rushes into the teni- 
ple, and arrests their proceedings, 
The intercession of Cora, however, 
prevails upon his generous nature to 
surrender up the sword he had raised 
against his sovereign. His submis 
sion having appeased the wrath of 
Ataliba, the intercession of the pricst- 
hood finally prevails upon the wo 
narch to pardon them all, aud to 
abolish the law of Manco Capac, the 
founder of the temple. 

This drama is, in fact, the first part 
of Pizarro. The scenery throughout 
is uew, tasteful, and appropriate; but 
the carthquake-scene exceeded avy 
thiug that we had before beheld ina 
theatre. On the rising of the curtain, 
which displayed the Temple of the Sui, 
the whole audience gave a shout of 
admiration. Two magnificent porti- 
cos of solid architecture ranged down 
the length of the stage. There ws 
a look of rich massiveness and antique 
splendour in this noble edifice, that 
realized the romance of the Peruviai 
tale. It was night; the distance we 
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jost in darkness, except when the 
lightning flashed across it at interyals. 
The palm-trees were bending in the 
wind, the thunder pealed, and the 
whole landscape seemed wasting under 
the violence of a tropical storm. By 
a flash, Cora was seen clinging to 
one of the columns of the temple; 
her face mild and pale with terror, 
her robe loose, her dark hair floating 
on the wind. The earth shook: she 
rushed forward with a cry of despair, 
and, as she touched the ground, a bolt 
struck on the temple. The earth- 
quake began; the ground heaved and 
swelled like a wave under her feet; 
the palms fell round her; she was 
rushing back to the temple, when it 
seemed to totter; in another moment 
it gave way, and the whole splendid 
fabric, with its columns, its glittering 
ornaments, and stately beauty, came 
rushing to the earth, in the midst ofa 
burst of thunder. The storm gradu- 
ally subsided, and the priests and vir- 
gins of the Sun came out to await his 
tising. This scene bad an effect won- 
derfally grand, picturesque, and im- 
pressive.—The music, by Bishop, is 
very pleasing. The piece is got up 
in a most splendid style, and has had 
avery successful run. 


Frost and Thaw. 


Tuis musical farce is from the pen of 


Mr. Hqlman. The scene is laid in 
Sweden and Denmark, on the coast of 
each country where it is divided by 
the Sound. . 

Adolphus, enamoured of Christina, 
the ward of Baron Carlstadt, being 
suspected of traiterous proceedings 
ayainst bis sovereign, is obliged to 
fly from Sweden into Denmark ; and 
Carlstadt deterinines on uniting his 
niece with Count Stockoli, an aflected 
fop. While the marriage is in agi- 
tation, Adolphus contrives to inform 
his mistress, that he intends to cross 
the Sound, aod procure an entrance 
into her guardian's castle, where he 
may couceal himself—which, with her 
assistance, he effects. . Stockoli, the 
intended husband of Christina, hav- 
ing arrived, he and Von Fressen, bis 
German companion, whose principal 
characteristic is a remarkably great 
appetite, are, by the cunning ef So- 
phia, the attendant of Christina, 
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locked up in one of the strong rooms 
of the castle, where Carlstadt, who 
had also been tricked into a temporary 
confinement by the artful waiting- 
woman, discovers them As he is un- 
acquainted with the person of Stockoli, 
he for some time believes him and his 
friend to be state prisoners placed 
under his care; while they, on the 
other hand, mistake him for an old 
madman. At length Erie, the porter, 
releases the trio from confinement; 
and an alarm being given, that a 
stranger was seen in the castle, Carl- 
stadt, accompanied by his servants, 
forces the door of his ward’s chamber, 
where Adolphus, who had introduced 
a party of his friends from a boat, for 
the purpose of carrying away the lady, 
is discovered. The entrance of 
Stockoli, however, reconciles Baron 
Carlstadt to Adolphus, whom he pro- 
claims innocent of the crimes impu- 
ted to him; and the hero and heroine 
are united. 

This piece is utterly deficient in 
that ludicrous combination of viva- 
city, whim, and humour, which con- 
stitutes the soul of this species of en- 
tertainment. Oneor two of thescenes 
were well adapted for sprightly dia- 
logue, particularly that in which the 
Baron, the Count, and Von Fressen 
are confined, where an excellent open- 
ing for equivoque presented itself; but 
it was as dull and heavy as the other 
A very few jests, 
and those not of the most novel or 
piguant description, are the only pre- 
tensions to humour which the piece 
contains. From beginning to end, 
dulness is its great characteristic. 
The music, by My. T. Cooke, of Dub- 
lin, which we are sorry to see thrown 
away on such indifferent poetry, is 
purely theatrical, and, by its merit, 
kept the audience ina good humour 
till the middle of the second act. 
Great opposition was then manifested, 
which ended only with the falling of 
the curtain. ‘The performers in vain 
did the, utmost. for their respective 
characters. 


Lyceum THEATRE. 
The House of Morville. 
Tue following is the outline.of the 
plot of this new play: ‘ 
Sir Thomas de Morville, enraged at 
2G 
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the reported licentious conduct of his 
son Hugo, arrives at Rodmond Castle, 
the seat of his nephew, Lord Rod- 
mond, meaning to disinherit his son 
and bequeath his estate to Rodmond. 
Bartholemy, in hopes of removing the 
prejudice of Sir Thomas, discloses his 
son's marriage with Agnes, a poor but 
virtuous lady, and assures the knight 
of his reformation: this serves only to 
increase his anger; he summons his 
nephew Rodmond to his presence, 
and to him delivers the title-deeds of 
his estates, making him sole heir. 
todmond, being possessed of these 
deeds, determines to poison his uncle, 
Jest he may relent and change his de- 
termination. He dispatches Forester, 
his agent in iniquity, to procure poi- 
sonous drugs of Argaldus, a hermit, 
famed for his skill in medicine. Fo- 
rester by mistake delivers, in addition 
to the note meant for the hermit, ano- 
ther letter addressed to Mordred, a 
wicked agent of Rodmond’s.  Ar- 
galdus, instead ot poison, delivers a 
drug that will merely occasion a death- 
like sleep. ‘This draught is adminis- 
tered to Sir Thomas by Forester and 
Rodmond, and he is entombed as 
though dead. Argaldus proceeds to 
his tomb at the time be knew the me- 
dicine would cease its operation. Hu- 
<o, through filial affection for his fa- 
ther, though deserted by him, arrives 
also at the burial place of his an- 
cestors. Argaldus appears to him, 
aud by hints informs him of his fa- 
ther’s being poisoned by Rodmond, 
but forbids him entering the tomb. 
Hugo accuses Rodmond of the deed, 
but is driven from his castle. Sir 
Thomas, on his restoration, is advised 
by Argaldus to conceal himself, and 
purchase a neighbouring estate in a 
feigned name, to which estate is an- 
nexed the right of sitting as supreme 
judge in the domain, and not to reveal 
himself till be (Argaldus) gives con- 
sent. Hugo, driven to despair, flies 
with his wife, and enlists in the regi- 
ment of Lord Ruthven; in which re- 
giment Rodmond had procured a com- 
mission tor Mordred, and whom he 
solicits to insult Hugo, he being his 
officer, to provoke bim to an act of 
desperation that may bring him to 
punishment. Hugo avoids all con- 
tenfion tili Merdred brutally assaults 
his wife Agnes; they fight, and Huge 
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departs, leaving Mordred as slain, 
consigning Agnes to the care of Bar. 
tholomy. Rodmend forges a right to 
sitas judge over Hugo, who is brought 
to trial for the supposed death of 
Mordred, and is about to condemn 
him, when Sir Thomas appears, and 
assumes the judgment-seat—discovers 
himself, produces Mordred living, he 
having been recovered by Argaldus, 
and proves that Rodmond is aa xs. 
sassin, having murdered Forester, kis 
partner in his iniquities. Rodmond 
is condemned and taken for punish- 
ment; Hugo acquitted, forgiven by 
his father, and Lord Ruthven, the 
uncle of Agnes, approves of their 
union. — 

This piece was not favourably re. 
received throughout. The tenderness 
which a British audience never refuses 
to bestow upon productions supported 
by all the dramatic talent of a theatre 
was evidenced on this occasion; but 
the genuine stupidity of the dialogue, 


together with the confused mixture of, 


some circumstances that are put toge- 
ther to forma plot, prevailed over the 
feelings of a kind and considerate au- 
dience. It is a long time since we 
saw any thing produced upon the 
stage which was so truly destitute of 
any of those ingredients that are cal- 
culated to amuse or keep in temper an 
audience; besides it is poetry, “ like 
the fore'd gait of a shuffling nag.” 
The actors did all they could for it, 
and a second representation was an- 
nounced amidst the hisses of the im- 
partial, and the applauses of those 
whon. the novelty gratified. 
Turn Out. A new Farce. 

This is the production of Mr. Ken- 
ny. Itis alight and pleasurable en- 
tertainment, and went off with eclat. 
One joke was caught at with avidity 
by the audience, as applicable to exist- 
ing circumstances, and was highly ap- 
plauded. Miss Duncan, the fair fa- 
vourite of a politician, affects to be 
struck with the grandeur of political 
projects, and offers to assist the pa- 
triot’s labours. 

Dowton.—“ What! a young woman 
turn politician ?”’ 

Miss Duncan.—* Why not? Have we 
hot a sufficient number of old ones?” 

The audience burst into a loud peal 
of laughter at-this poignant allusion; 
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for, though John Bull is too manly 
to turn the finger of scorn at a lady for 
feminine foibles, yet, when a woman 
forgets the just decorum of her sex, so 
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far as to exert a malignant influence 
over the councils of the state, the an- 
nals of the empire may teach her to 
expect sarcasm. 


OBITUARY. 


AY RS. Lixpsey, whose death was 
L mentioned in p. 149 of our last, 
was the daughter of Mr. Elsworth, of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, who died 
early in life, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, Hannah, afterwards Mrs. 
Lindsey, the eldest, and Elizabeth, 
the youngest, who died at the age of 
13. Whilst her children were yet 
young, Mrs. Elsworth married the late 
very eminent Archdeacon Blackburne, 
who was Mr. Lindsey's predecessor in 
the living of Catterick. At the house 
ofa lady near that place, Mr. Lindsey 
became acquainted with the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. Elsworth, by her 
former husband. This was Mr. Lind- 
sey's first visit to that lady; but on 
the second, which he maie to Rich- 
mond, in September, 1760, the mar- 
riage took grace, Mrs, L. having just 
completed her 20th year. Mr. L. 
then having a living in Dorsetshire, 
which was given him by Lord Hun- 
)tingdon, Mrs. L. resided there with 
him three years, when he exchanged 
for that of Catterick, not with any 
view to greater emolument, but solely 
from the desire of being near Rich- 
mond, At Catterick Mr. Lindsey and 
his wife remained nine years, when, as 
atrain of adverse circumstances, toge- 
ther with Mr. L.'s great generosity to 
an only sister, had deprived him of 
his paternal property, they had little 
more than the produce of the living, 
about 3001. per annum, with the ad- 
lition of a comfortable house and gar- 
den. Here Mrs. Lindsey had an apo- 
thecary’s shop, a good assortment of 
inedical books,and considerable acute- 
less In the discrimination of disease; 
'o the poor therefore, she was a skilful 
physician, administering to their 
vantsalso. They established a sort of 
Sunday school for the children of the 
poor, and some of the farmer's ser- 
vants were divided into classes, and 
instructed onidhe Sunday afternoon 


and evening, Mrs. L. taking the 
Youngest, and Mr. L. the elder classes. 
*he scholars were rewarded according 
0 their proficiency, with testaments, 


bibles, prayer-books, Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, the Life of God in the Soul of 
Man, &c. wholly at the expense of 
their patron. The habitual self-de- 
nial of the shepherd of the flock, who 
desired nothing for himself, but the 
simplest fare, aided by their keeping 
very early hours, seeing little com- 
pany, and the admirable family ar- 
rangements of Mrs. L. whose two do- 
mestics, one man and one maid, mov- 
ed as it were, by clock-work, not only 
supplied the power of doing much 
good; but the house, the garden, the 
adjoining premises, and church-yard, 
which the father of Mrs. Cappe had 
previously planted with ornamental 
trees, and adorned with woodbines, 
laburnums, roses, and jessamines, were 
kept with such perfect neatness, that 
the whole appearance was that of 
cheerfulness and comfort, approach- 
ing somewhat to taste and elegance. 
The late Mr. Mason, the poet, who 
had been a colleze companion of Mr. 
Lindsey, on making them a visit, was 
much struck with this, and was dis-+ 
posed to celebrate Mrs. Lindsey asa 
perfect model for the wife ofa country 
clergyman. 

But this was not the field where the 
singular talents of Mrs. Lindsey shone 
most conspicuous. Var from urging 
her husband to accept of the splendid 
offers of great charch preferment,*’ 
made to him from time to time by the 
Northumberland and Huntingdon fa- 
milies, on his recovery from a violent 
rheumatic fever, after having been 
twenty successive nights without 
sleep, he said to her, that one thing: 
only disturbed his mind, ** the delin- 
quency (as he deemed it) of continu- 
ing to minister in a church so far re- 
moved from gospel simplicity.” 
** Then relinquish it,” was-her noble 
reply; *‘ our wants are not:many, and 
in some way or other the providence * 
of God willenableus to supply them,” 
At that time, or soon after, the resolu- 
tion of retiring from the church was 
taken, although it was not:put in exe- 
cution till nearly two years after. 
2G2 
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After this, Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, at 
their own expense, inoculated all the 
children in their own large village, 
and in the neighbouring hamlets, 
most of whom Mrs. Lindsey attended 
in person, and did not lose a single 
patient. 

The farewel sermon, preached by 
Mr. Lindsey, when he left Catterick, 
was from Acts XX. 32, and a more 
affecting scene than that which fol- 
lowed, was scarcely never witnessed. 

After they took up their abode in 
London, Mrs. Lindsey. did not relin- 
quish her former habits of activity and 
extensive usefulness. Among those 
she knew, there was not a sick couch, 
or a sorrowing family that she did not 
visit, But the first great work in 
which she engaged, was planning Es- 
sex-street chapel, and the house of the 
minister adjoining; daily superintend- 
ing the various workmen employed in 
the building, and contriving how to 
make the most of the smail allotted 
space. For some years after they first 
went to London, they had a small 
lodging in Featherstone-buildings, 
Hoiborn, without a servant, and were 
under the necessity of exerting the 
most rigideconomy. Atlength, how- 
ever, when the worship in Essex- 
street, was established, and when, after 
some years, an uncle of Mr. Lind- 
sey’s had left them, for their joint 
lives, a considerable income; and 
eventually, when several of Mrs. Lind- 
sey’s friends, who admired and loved 
him, had bequeathed him several le- 
gacies, as they never expended much 
upon themselves, or materially altered 
their way of living, they were enabled 
once more to extend pecuniary relief 
jn various ways, to numbers of per- 
sons, on a very extensive scale. 

In behalf of the poor labouring un- 
der disease, when Mrs. Lindsey was 
unable to visit them herself, she was 
wont to bespeak the kindness, and to 
call in the medical aid of her brother, 
Dr. Blackburne, who had generally a 
long string of her poor pensioners up- 
on his list. 

For the last four or five years, Mrs. 
Lindsey's health and active powers 
had been visibly declining. In 1808, 
her constitutional nervous irritability 
was painfully heightened, no doubt by 
extreme anxiety for her angelic has- 
band. On Tuesday evening, Jan. 14, 
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1812, she had a slight paralytic sei. 
zure, which deprived her next day of 
the use of speech; and the pressure 
on the brain increasing, she gradually 
sunk into a state of insensibility, with- 
out pain or suffering of any kind, un- 
til Saturday morning, the 18th ult.when 
she calmly and tranquilly expired. [¢ 
was her daily prayer that her last sick. 
ness might not be long, so as to bea 
burden to her friends ; and her prayer 
was heard. 

Beyond keeping up a very numer- 
ous correspondence for many years, 
it is not knownthat Mrs Lindsey ever 
wrote any thing. ‘She particularly 
excelled in the use of terms most ap- 
propriate to express her meaning. 
Her sketches, like those of a master, 
were real portraits; and as it was her 
particalar wish, in many instances, 
that her letters should be destro\ed, 
very few specimens even of these are 
now to be found. 

Lapy Stranuope.— At Melton 
Constable, Norfolk, the seat of Sir Ja- 
cob Astley, Bart. member for the coun- » 
ty, the Honourable Lady Stanhope, 
eldest sister of the late Lord Delaval, 
and sister-in-law to the late Earl of 
Chesterfield. Her ladyship was twice 
married, first to Sir Win. Stanhope, 
brother to the said Earl, who lived but 
a few years, and, on his death, to 
Charles Morrice, Esq. the celebrated 
lyric writer, then an officer in the 
Guards. Her ladyship was one of the 
finest women of the age, and a lady 
of great understanding and accom- 
plishments. She has bequeathed the 
whole of her property, which is very 
considerable, to her nephew, Sir Ja- 
cob Astley, and her jointure of a thou- 
sand a year devolves to the present 
Earl of Chesterfield. 

On the 23d ult. at Stone House, 
Plymouth, of a fit of apolexy, Sir C. 
Cotton, Bart. of Madingley, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Admiral of the’ White, 
and Commander-in-chief of the Chan- 
nel Fleet. 

Lately, at his house in St. Martin’s- 
lane, in his 8ist year, MAaxweEtt 
GarTusnHore, M.D. F.R. and A.S. 
M.R'L. the oldest member of: the 
London College of Physicians, and a 
subscriber toall the litusary and chari- 
table institutions in London and Edin- 
burgh. As a physician his loss will 
long be remembered by the nume- 
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rous poor who daily availed themselves 
of his gratuitous and experienced ad- 
vice; asa benefactor to society, and 
the philanthropic friend to the young 
or inexpericnced, his death is even 
still more to be deplored. During a 
considerable part of his life, he regu- 
larly distributed nearly a thousand a 
year to the necessitous or unfortunate, 
who never once appealed to him in 
vain. In him economy was a princi- 
ple, the result of just reasoning, 
which the ignorant or prejudiced did 
not always comprehend; but his heart 
and hand often gave where his pru- 
dence condemned. To literatureand 
and science he was a devotee, and 
a most liberal patron; to the poor a 
benefactor, and to every good nana 
friend. His: sincere piety and unos- 
tentatious beneficence will hallow his 
memory, while bis charity and libetra- 
lity surpassed even bis fortune. As 
his life was active and beneficent, so 
was his death tranquil and happy; and 
he retired from tiis wor'd ina gentle 
repose. Unfortunately, it is not the 
lot of humanity to possess many men 
with more of the virtues and fewer of 
the vices of society. Asazealous and 
efficient friend, he was perhaps never 
surpassed; and, entirely devoid of all 
secret impulses of vanity or ambition, 
his greatest delight was in the exercise 
of benevolence and kind offices to 
mankind. 

In Old Burlington-street, aged 67, 
the Eart of Uxsrince. His death 
was hastened by an event which hap- 
pened a few days ago: Two of his ser- 
vants were helping him to walk from 
one room to another, and one of them 
quitted his lordship’s arm, in order to 
shut the door; the other had not 
strength enough to sustain his master 
singly, and they both tell; in conse- 
quence, one of the noble lord’s ribs 
was broken, and he lingered a few 
days, when he was released from all 
mortal suflerance. Lord Paget, his 
eldest son, succeeds to his titles and 
estates, 

At his house, on Hammersmith ter- 
race, Mr. De LoutHersourG. We 
feel much regret in announcing the 
death of this admirable artist and truly 
estimable man. He had been so long 
in this country, that he might be al- 
most considered as a native; he was 
so in his habits and his principles. 
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His excellence as a landscape painter 
deserves the highest panegyric. He 
looked at nature through a warm ima- 
gination, and hence sometimes gave a 
glow and richness to the scenery 
which he represented, that appeared 
gaudy and extravagant in the eyes of a 
cold critic; but where he contented 
himself with a close and exact repre- 
sentation, nothing could be more faith- 
ful, more animated, or more beauti- 
ful, than the productions of his pen- 
cil. He was equally skilfal in the re- 
presentation of bold, grand, and stu- 
pendous scenery, as in that of an ordi- 
nary and rustic cast. He was particu- 
larly excellent in cattle, and all the 
animals that are connected with ordi- 
nary life, and his works were generally 
enriched with objects of that descrip- 
tion, as well as with human figures, 
which he sometimes represented in 
the cominon pursuits of life, often in 
situations that indicated a strong 
sense of humour, and always with ap- 
propriate character. Though a fo- 
reigner, all his human figures are, in 
countenance as well as manners, 
completely English; a circumstance 
very rare among foreign artists, and, 
perhaps, peculiar to him and the late 
Mr. Zoffani. Mr. De Loutherbourg, 
we believe, wasa native of Switzer- 
land. He had been upwards of forty 
years in this country, and was held in 
great esteem by the best characters, 
for the uniform propriety of his con- 
duct, as wellas for his extraordinary 
abilities as an artist. To oblige his 
friend Garrick, he enriched a drama, 
entitled The Christmas Tale, with 
scenery painted by himself, and intro- 
duced such vovelty and brilliancy of 
effect, as formed a new era in that 
species of art. He haa been many 
years married to a beautiful and ami- 
able English lady, who has now to 
lament the loss of a protector, who'was 
equally well qualified to endear do- 
mestic life, as to excite public admi- 
ration. By the death of this ygentle- 
man there is a vacancy in the Royal 
Academy. 

At Buckingham House, Pall Mall, 
the Most Noble Mary NuGeEnr, 
Marchioness of Buckingham, Lady of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, and Ba- 
roness Nugent, of Carlanstown in Ire- 
land, in her own right. Her ladyship 
was the daughter and heiress of the 
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late Robert Earl Nugent; was married 
to the Marquis in 1774, and created 
Baroness Nugent in December, 1800. 
Her ladyship complained of an affec- 
tion in her eyes, but had not been ma- 
terially ill till Sunday night, nor were 
her physicians seriously alarmed till 
the morning preceding her death. By 
her decease Lord George Grenville 
becomes Baron Nugent, of Carlans- 
town, and he is heir to the Nugent 
estate. 

On the 15th inst. at his house in 
Newman-strecet, after a long and severe 
illness, Mr. R.H. Crome. His loss 
will be deeply lamented by an exten- 
sive circle of friends, ta whom his 
worthy and amiable qualities endeared 
him. Those who knew him best can 
testify, that from his earliest youth, 
the distinguishing feature of his cha- 
racter was filial piety, and that he dis- 
charged the relative dttics of brother, 
husband, father, and friend, with a 
zeal corresponding to that first of so- 
cial virtues. By profession an én- 
graver, he cultivated a taste for cle- 
gant literature, particularly for the 
lyric poetry of Scotland, of which, 
among other collections now before 
the public, his ** Reliques of Burns” 
are an interesting memorial. 

Mr. Joun Horne Tooxe.—That 
chasm in the world of intellect, which 
has been long expected, has at length 
eccurred. Mr. Tooke is no more; 
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relative to the description of that cha- 
racter, respecting which the public 
have been but too long divided, for 
the present we shall refer to a testi- 
mony not made by his friends, but by 
one of his enemies; that is, one of the 
ministerial papers, which, as it never 
could name biin without attacking 
something slanderous or degrading 
during his life, has probably been sof- 
tened by the agreeable circumstatce 
of his death!!! 

* This celebrated politica! and pht- 
losophical writer died at Wimbledon, 
yesterday morning, Thursday, March 
10 He was a gentlemen of the most 
profound learning and erudition ; and 
bad he uniformly turned his abilities 
to proper purposes, might have ren- 
dered bimseif eminently beneficial to 
his country. 

“His successful controversy with 
the celebrated Junius, was of Itself 
sufficient to raise him to the iirst class 
of political disputants; ner was he 
finally led away from the path of loy- 
alty, untilin aluckless moment, he was 
seduced within the baleful influence 
of the revolutionary vortex of France, 
that curse of Europe, and mortal 
plague of civilized man. We have 
not room at present to say any thing 
more of this truly great scholar and 
remarkable man—Requiescat in pace.” 

A more’particular detail is intended 
for our next number, 


ere —— 
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Me VALSH has been expelled 
p the House of Commons, and 


Lord Castlereagh made secretary of 


state. The act of the former, that 
prodvced his exclusion from the 
House, has been sufficiently notori- 
ous; but, as faras the criminality in 
the eye of the law extended, he has 
been cleared from it by the king’s par- 
don; os, if we may adopt the opinion 
of the soundest lawyers, he must have 
been cleared from what was laid to his 
charge in the indictment by the deci- 
sion of the judges. Great care should 
be taken, in such questions, in dis- 
tinguishing between moral and civil 
guilt. The moral turpitude of an ac- 
tion remains the same, whatever may 
be the decision of a court of justice; 


but its criminal nature depends on 
the construction of the law; and if by 
error an indictment places a crime to 
the charge of a man, of which he is 
not guilty, though an inferior crime 
night be maintained on the same ac- 
tion, the man is innocent in the eye of 
the law. In this case stands Mr. 
Walsh. He is innocent in the éye of 
the law of the crime laid.to his charge ; 
to what degree the moral turpitude of 
his action extends will depend on the 
standard, which every man. carries 
within his own breast; and he, who 
has cheated an individual of ten’ thou- 
sand pounds, is not worse than a man 
who has cheated the public of the 
same or a greater sum. 

Tne House of Courmons must have 
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contemplated the moral turpitude of 
the action, of which Mr. Walsh was 
guilty; and they made that the foun- 
dation of his expulsion, which was 
not carried wjthout several dissentient 
‘voices. It was not a party question, 
and every one exercised his judg- 
ment according to the view he took 
of the case. Even Sir lrancis Bur- 
dett was for the expulsian, though he 
could not but bring instances where 
the same sentence ought to have been 
passed upon greater delinquents; and 
in that list stands the name of Pitt, 
not Pitt the statesmen, but bis un- 
worthy son,who is more properly desig- 
nated by the name of the tax-monger. 
We give Sir Fran¢is credit for inte- 
grity, and his authority had great 
weight with us; but in this case we 
do not leok to the particular action 
only, but to the door it opens, the pre- 
cedent it forms for future expulsions, 
which may be very injurious to the 
state. Who is to draw the line for 
moral guilt? We think theadulterer, 
the duellist, the trafficker in seats of 
parliament; the briber, the wretch 
who votes in the House against his 
conscience, persons whose moral de- 
pravity ought to subject them to the 
censure of a House; another might 
add to or dimivish from this list. The 
House might become a censor morum, 
and faction avail itself of some moral 
disadvantage to uphold its own mea- 
sure, and depress those of its oppo- 
nents. Instead of sucha castigation, 
the old custom of annual parliaments 
would tend to prevent immoral cha- 
racters from being seated in the 
House after the discayery of a base 
action, and the short time of a single 
session would not contaminate it by 
the few appearances of an unworthy 
member. 

But another point has been brought 
to light by this disgraceful action, the 
payment of five thousand pounds for 
a borough. This appeared (it was 
said) to have been paid for the place, 
and passed in the bankrupt's ac- 
counts. We do not require this 
additional proof of the scale of seats, 
but it atiords an additional ar- 
gument against the expulsion. Mr. 
Walsh could not be said to lose much 
by it, for he was not likely to appear 
in his place. The memory of his ac- 
ticn, and the certainty of neglect, 
must have made him desirous of re- 


tiring from public view. But the con- 
stituents of a venal borough become 
great gainers. Their venal votes ob- 
tained, by an expulsion, another pur- 
chaser; and they who look forward 
only to a general election, must re- 
joice, that the misconduct of their re- 
presentative should give them an op- 
portunity of gaining an additional 
sum by corruption. We are there- 
fore against the expulsion; and we 
believe that our opinion will be sanc- 
tioned not by the majority of those 
who have discussed the subject, but 
by a minority, whose judgment is 
formed on great constitutional know- 
ledge, accuracy of judgment, and 
strict impartiality. 

The bank concerns obtrude them- 
selves again upon the public, partly 
from the votice of them in_parlia- 
ment, and partly from proceedings in 
their own body. In parliament notice 
has been given of an intention of sub- 
jecting Ireland to the same laws as 
England, respecting gold and paper, 
and of making the notes of the bank a 
legal tender, ‘This subject will be 
discussed after the holidays; and as 
the question is to be decided by the 
great landholders in the kingdom, 
there is still a hope that some resist- 
ance will be made to this last triumph 
of paper over specie. What is to 
hinder the notes of the bank from fol- 
lowing the course of the paper money 
of other countries we do not see, but 
time will discover the difference, if 
any exists between them, when their 
history is completed. 

The bank has had a meeting of its 
proprietors, and voted a dividend of 
five per cent. free from property tax. 
It was asserted from the chair, that 
there had been no suggestion from, or 
coinmunication with, the bank on the 
intended motion in the House, anda 
proposition in moving tbe thanks to 
the directers, dilated in a manner 
equally flattering to them, and agree- 
able to the body at large on the bank, 
** the rock and corner-stone of our 
national safety—prosperity—shot at 
through the whimsicality ofthe times, 
as a target or mark, by every sharp- 
shooting critic.” Without its notes 
government, it was asserted, could 
not raise one-tenth of its revenue. 
They were called mere rags, mere tin- 
der, yet they were readily exchanged, 
though bearing no interest against a}! 
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government securities bearing an .in- 
terest of 5 per cent. These rags were 
to make us exceedingly rich; and we 
were charged with having a depot, 
that ought to be divided, though at 
the same time we were cautioned 
against making a bank like a South- 
Sea bubtle. { trust, said the speaker, 
that there is such a depot, consisting 
chiefly in Exchequer bills, and other 
government securities, that will ever 
prevent a bank bubble ; for it wiil be 
easy at any time to call in your notes, 
by the sale of the securities. But you 
are asked to be foolish enough to buy 
up bullion at any price; you are re- 
quested tv run a race with the Board 
of Trade; and as fast as its licences 
drive away the bullion, you are, by 
some hocus pocus, to bring it all back 
again. ‘The very mention of the thing 
shews the folly of the request. As to 
Lord King’s technical leases, it was 
right that the phraseology should be 
corrected by LordStanhope’s bill; and 
that his tenants should pay their rents 
as he pays his taxes, in good and /aw- 
ful bank notes. Beit known, however, 


to Lord King, and to all other lords, 
and men of landed property, that so 
far from having it in their power to 
take you (Sir, the chairman) by the 


collar, and shake the specie out of 
you, we have a strong lion on their 
estates for the guarantee of our bank 
notes; for their estates are taxed in 
common with all other property, for 
the security of the funded and the 
unfunded debt of this nation, or at 
least the interest of it; and the bank 
possessing a large share of the national 
property so guaranteed, it is (hat pro- 
perty which constitutes the security 
of the notes, the. notes themselves 
forming a conyenient medium for 
home circulation, though, bappily for 
us, of no use on the continent, where 
it might be bartered away, as our bu!- 
lion is, for continental produce. 

It is needless to say, that the motion 
was carried unanimously, and the 
speech received with applause. The 
praise of bank notes will be heard with 
dne applause in the bank; but the 
eloquence of this proprietor will not 
persuade any one, who feels the mis- 
fortune of being compelled to use bis 
notes. The high language used to- 
wards Lord King, and the landholders 
in general, merits attention from 
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them, and it will not be lost, we trust, 
in the debates, that are to take place 
after the holidays. We were sur- 
prised, however, that a comparison 
should be made between bank notes 
and exchequer bills, for nothing can 
more shew the dupery of the nation 
than the absurdity of allowing a com- 
pany to issue notes without interest, 
and without compulsion to pay them, 
at the same time that it issues notes at 
5 per cent. interest, which the disin- 
terested. notes swallow up as fast as 
they are issued. We do not, however, 
despair of this commercial popery 
coming to an end: and it is not im- 
probable that we may in a short time 
hail the. appearance of astrea redur, 
and see gold restored to its ancient 
and well merited honours. 

The retaining of the minister by the 
Prince Regent, has made a change in 
our newspapers. They who were 
not wont to celebrate his praises, now 
rejoice in emblazoning them forth, 
whilst his former friends find faulis 
and failings, which fot many years 
escaped their observations. We do 
not approve the conduct of either 
party, and could wish that the same 
decorum was used in our public prints, 
as in the two houses of parliament, 
where the measures of ministers he- 
come just objects of investigation, but 
the name of the sovereign is properly 
held sacred, and his character is not 
suffered to enter into the debate. The 
Prince Regent had an undoubted 
right to choose his own ministers; 
aud they, who could not accept -of 
places might be thankful for the offer 
and the notice taken of them; but it 
is a mistake to suppose, that those no- 
ble lords or gentlemen, who have re- 
fused to serve his royal highness, are 
of such importance, that the want of 
their services will be ruin to the state. 
‘The machine will go on without them, 
and the experience of the nation in 
the adventure at Buenos Ayres, and at 
Constantinople does not afford a proof 
of their very great powers in the ma- 
nagement of foreign affairs, and it is 
by no means clear that in the jobbings 
at home they are superior to their op- 
ponents. 

‘The state of parties becomes inter- 
esting to an observer. The opposi- 
tion, when in power,-was designated 
and ridiculed under the title of all 
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the'talents. The present ministry is 
in the way of acquiring a similar dis- 
tinction, and they will be called all 
the bigots. In fact, all those men 
who are against opening their eyes to 
the present state of popery, and of the 
Church of England, who are for put- 
ting down the dissenters and metho- 
dists, by rigid interpretations, and re- 
vivals of obsolete laws, who make a 
cry of the church being in danger, or, 
in other words, the predominance of 
one-fourth of the community over the 
rest is at stake, these men will natu- 
rally join the standard of all the bi- 
gots. ‘Phe banners of all the talents 
would have been followed by a far 
more numerous multitude if they had 
not unfortunately, when they were in 
power, done so little towards realising 
the expectations which they had held 
out to the public during many years 
of fruitless opposition. ‘Phe union of 
two incompatible places in the person 
of Lord Grenviile, cannot be forgot- 
ten; and the oblivion of the question 
of reform in parliament, on which, in- 
deed, their own stability in power de- 
pended, undermined their popularity. 
The want of conciliating manners in 
the leaders, and disregard of their 
supporters in adversity, might have 
been overlooked, if any splendid ac- 
tions had graced their administration, 
but their short-lived career was mark- 
ed by a too striking disregard of po- 
pular opinions, and a consequent loss 
of popularity. 

Between these two parties, between 
all the bigots and all the talents, there 
js room for a middle party to arise, 
one which dees not display so much 
of the talent of public speaking, but 
understands the business of a cabinet, 
and the interior and exterior concerns 
of a country, which can negociate with 
foreign powers, and treat with civility 
their fellow subjects, which has, in 
short, the talent of governing, not that 
of prating, which does not catch at 
applause Ly the rounding ofa period, 
nor endeavour to stimulate vulgar 
passious, by exciting obsolete preju- 
dices. Such a party may be formed; 
and if we were to judge by Marquis 
Wellesley’s speech, and the general 
conduct and language of Lord Moira, 
we should look to them as likely per- 
sons to enter into such a scheme, and 
‘o form distinguished characters in an 
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improved cabinet. As to the dispute 
in the aristocracy, who is to have 
places, the country will not enter into 
it: and it is to be feared, that even it 
the opposition should now take the 
part of the public, the latter would 
not be very forward to return the 
embrace. 

France has exhibited another of 
those grand projects, by which she has 
astonished mankind, and raised her- 
self to such a height of glory and do- 
minion as isa striking contrast to her 
fallen state under the last of the 
Bourbons, and the idle declamations 
of Burke and the life-and-fortune men 
who followed his visionary predic- 
tions. Her conscription gave her ‘the 
command of a military force before 
that time not known to the world; and 
that dreadful engine of oppression, 
that horrible instrument for convert- 
ing men into brutes, for making rea- 
sonable beings machines merely for 
destruction, seemed scarcely capable 
of farther improvement. But a new 
scheme has been divulged, which 
bears the marks of greatness of mind, 
undisturbed by any of the finer feel- 
ings of humanity; it proclaims the 
prolongation of the iron age, and per- 
petuity of war; it degrades the hu- 
man race to their state under pagan 
harbarism, and the boasted civiliza- 
tion of Europe is reduced to a supe- 
riot knowledge in the management of 
gunpowder and the discipline of 
troops. War must continue to plague 
mankind, and we must wait in pa- 
tience tiH reason and religion can re- 
sume some influence in the councils 
of the powerful. 

The politics of Buonaparte are 
seen in the report made to his senate, 
in which he lays down the law on the 
maritime rights of neutrals, which 
he charges us with overthrowing by 
arbitrary and tyrannical regulations, 
which no lenger acknowledged any 
neutrals upon the seas. ‘The injustice, 
it is said, of our orders in council 
were met by the Berlin and Milan 
decrees; and the blockade of the Bri- 
tish islands was opposed to our ima- 
ginary blockades. ‘The mischief de- 
vised by us, was thrown upon our own 
heads. Pretending to the universal 
dominion of the sea, our vessels were 
shut out from all the continental ports, 
our manufacturing towns are become 
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deserts, the alarming disappearance of 
money, and the absolute want of em- 
ployment, daily disturb the public 
tranquillity. A threat now follows: 
“Till the Briush orders in council 
are rescinded, and the principles of 
the treaty of Utrecht towards neutra!s 
are again in full vigour, the Berlin 
end Milan decree w:!! remain against 
those powers who ai'ow their flag to 
be denationalized.” To execute this 
threat, an immense army is requisite 
to guard the coast; and the provisions 
for it are left to the report of the mi- 
nister of war. 

The minister of war lays dewn his 
plan in a report, which divides the na- 
tional guard into three parts; the first 
comprehending all the conscripts of 
the six last years from the age of 20 
to 26, who bave not joined the army; 
the second of ail men from 26 to 40; 
the third of all men from 40 to 60 
years of age. Thus all the male po- 
pulation from 20 to 60 years of age 
will be enrolled, in some way or other, 
for military service. The first class 
forms a resource of six hundred thou- 
sand men, of which one hundred 
thousand men are to be kept in con- 
stant actual service, encamped in va- 
tious places or garrisons, and the re- 
mainder will be armed as occasion re- 
The other 


quires for local services. 
two classes will perform the duty of 


national guards. Thus the whole of 
France, and its immense sea-coast 
will be completely defended by its 
resident population, whilst the thun- 
ders of the emperor will be hurled in 
distant regions by his numerous ar- 
mies, now disengaged from the de- 
fence of the country, and employed 
solely in the purposes of aggressive 
war. 

The plan is simple, and the effect 
is great. ‘The sovereign who devises 
it shews that he can place implicit 
reliauce on his subjects, for to them 
he confides the care of his person, and 
his dominions. He has an immense 
power besides, which he can employ 
as he pleases for the extension of his 
territory, and the reduction of king 
doms. ‘The naval force of Britain 
-annot in the least interfere in his 
schemes, unless they transport land 
forces to the point at which he aims, 
capable of resisting his numerous 
army. Thus he may carry on his wars 
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like projects, and at the same time he 
cots up the sinews of our commerce 
by bis national guard, which every 
where watches his maritime coasts, 
The continent is therefore shut up to 
us, and we remain idle spectators of 
the devastations and conquests of the 
great commander, 

What then is to be done by Britain 
to baffle this new project, to place it 
in a situation proper to meet this new ' 
arrangement. Buonaparte wishes to 
exclude us entirely trom the conti- 
nent. We, as must naturally be ima. 
gined, wish to havea friendly inter- 
course with nations who are ccmpelled 
by force to put on. the garb of ene- 
mies to us. A military force guards 
the shores, but commerejal men can 
always find means to elude the mea- 
sures of despotism. Surely thensthey 
are to be encouraged, and the newsi- 
tuation of things requirés on our part 
a new system of policy. The Freneh 
emperor says, you shall not trade with 
the continent: its inhabitants: are 
inder my controul; not one of its 
vessels shall steer into your ports, nor 
shall one of. yours reach its shores. 
To meet his threats, Britain has made 
regulations rather in favour then 
against them. A different policy ‘is 
required. Our shores, might we not 
say, shall be open te all the vessels of 
the continent; the united kingdom 
shall be one free port; the name of 
enemy ceases to every merchant ship, 
under whatever flag it sails, whilst it 
directs its course to the united king- 
dom, and we will leave to the inhabit 
ants of Europe the mode of eluding 
the restraints of their arbitrary com- 
mander. Thus trade will be com- 
pletely opened, and all that Great Bri- 
tain would lose would be the carrying 
trade, during the period of war. 
There would be no need of licences, 
no embarrassments irom orders in 
council, If he has terrified Europe 
by the simplicity and grandeur of his 
martial conceptions, we shall soothe 
it by the return of friendship, by mu- 
tual assistance, by a plain and easy 
measure, which will give new life to 
our commerce and manufactures. 

We cannot expect the adoption of 
this measure, and must continue ous 
view of Europe.—France has seized 
the ports of Pomerania, aud our pa- 
pers encourage us with the hopes of 
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a war between Sweden and the mighty 
empire, and peace between Sweden 
and thiscountry. But the aggressions 
and insults of France by no means 
imply the necessity of resistance on 
the part of the aggrieved. Sweden is 
under thecontroul of a Frenchman, 
and is besides in astate too weak to 
make any impression upon France. 
All that it could possibly expect would 
be, that by means of our fleets her 
shores should be fiee from invasion; 
and by the same security her iron 
would be bartered for the commodi- 
ties of the world, which this island 
can at all times transport. A diet wiil 
speedily be assembled, and there the 
politics of Sweden will be developed. 
An intercourse has been opened be- 
tween the cabinets of Stockholm and 
London; and the summer may pre-, 
sent to us the pleasing prospect of tle 
Baltic covered. with English ships, 
which in spite of the edicts of Bo- 
naparte, may shew him, that bis mili- 
tary guard cannot secure all the ad- 
vantages he expects. Pomerania must 
however lie at his mercy, and all the 
southern parts of the Baltic be under 
his controul. 

Prussia continues to be the mere 
depositary of his commands, and it 
continues to be said that all his mighty 
efiorts are to be directed against Rus- 
sia. That country is sufficiently 
weakened by its Turkish wars, and it 
will not easily find an army to prevent 
the march of the French even to Pe- 
tersburgh. But there seems not suf- 
ficient redson for the French to aim 
at sucha design. To what purpose 
would be the dethroning of the pre- 
sent czar? Is he not sufliciently sub- 
servient to the views of the French? 
The summer will develope the plans 
of the two powers; and if they come 
to blows, we tremble for the security 
of the Russian constitutidn. The 
force that the French can convey to 
any part of the Russian frontiers is 
much greater than the Russians can 
collect from their extensive empire at 
the same time, and it will be only a 
change ia the waving politics of the 
present times to see the crescent of 
Turkey united with the eagle of 
France to tear away provinces from 
avast domain whose greater part is 
little removed from barbarism. 

Denmark has nothing to do but to 


sit still, If Bonaparte chooses to 
enter his ports, it must submit; and 
then England will take Zealand. The 
latter seems to be a very probable 
isstie of the strange state to which that 
unhappy kingdom is exposed. Tur- 
key is reviving in her hopes, and 
flatters herself with the regaining 
of the lost provinces. Austria is 
tranguilly depriving the clergy of 
their domains. Sicily is freed from 
any apprehensions from the opposite 
coast; and the revolution that has 
taken place in it goes on quietiy, and 
no danger is to be expected from the 
favourers of the old system. 

In-Portugal all is quiet. Our troops 
are competent to its defence. The 
siege of Badajoz is talked of; but there 
sceins to be no chance of a march into 
Spain to any, considerable distance 
from its frontiers. In Spain, nothing 
encouraging has arisen. France 
boasts of the happiness of the Valen- 
cians under the new system, and the 
treachery of a Spanish. generat, who 
is said to have come to a better know- 
ledge of the interests of his country. 
It is certain that he has betrayed his 
trust, and by giving up a fort to the 
French has afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of parading on the superiority 
of the cabinet at Madrid to that of 
Cadiz. Nothing indeed has been 
done by the latter to raise any expec- 
tation of a favourable issue to the Spa- 
nish cause, and if Bonaparte sends 
forth the legions that may be ex- 
pected from his new arrangement 
into the unhappy country, the deso- 
ation of war may soon be at an end, 
and the inquisition completely de- 
stroyed. 

America presents no certain intel- 
ligence. The United States are not at 
war with us, and there are hopes for a 
continuation of peace. They have 
less and less reason every day to be 
pleased with the French; and this will 
operate greatly in our favour. 

The Spanish colonies are increasing 
more and more in strength, and the re- 
port of the success of the insurgents in 
Mexico gains greater aredit: still we 
cannot believe that the capital is taken; 
but it is very probable that the mines 
are intheir power. - A strange use has 
been said to have been made of it, 
and nothing is too ineredibie for a 
country in confusion: but if it is true 
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that they have drowned several of 
their mines, they have done an injury 
to their country, which cannot be re- 
paired for many years, and which also 
may be very extensive. If the same 
mania should extend to Peru, the mo- 
ther country cannot expect much be- 
nefit for a long time from its colonies, 
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should they return to their allegiance: 
but this is so extremely problematical, 
that we prepare ourselyes ony for the 
settlement of new kingdoms, 1n which 
better systems may be adopted than 
those that threaten to sink Europe 
into its ancient barbarism. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURENCES. 
London. ’ 


A NOTHER fall (says our corres- 
f pondent, B.S.) of Qs. an ounce 
in the price of fine gold, which took 
place the 7th inst. has reduced it to 
51. Gs. Silver is also lower. The 
}.ondon refiners now sell fine silver at 
6s. Lid. per ounce.—Gold still main- 
tains asuperiority of price, when com- 
pared with silver; its due proportion 
being rather /ess than 15 to 1, but its 
present price our readers will see is 
more. 

The piece of superfine navy blue 
cloth, exhibited at the late’ Spring 
Cattle Show in London, of which so 
much notice was taken by eminent 
judges, as possessing extraordinary 
merit, is probably the first cloth ma- 
nufactured in Scotland, from pure 
merino wool grown in that country. 
It was the produce of a part of the best 
of Lord Somerville’s celebrated flock, 
purchased by Dr. Morison, and sent 
to Larchgrove, near Edinburgh. The 
manufacturer of the cloth, to whom 
much credit is due, as he had no va- 
riety of fleeces from which to select, 
and was not at all aware of Dr. Mori- 
son’s intention to exhibit the cloth, is 
Mr. Richard Lees, of Galashiells.— 
Malcolm Laing, Esq. M.P. is making 
successful progress with his merino 
and merino-cheviot flocks, at Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 


The accuracy of a statement made 
some time ago, relative to the disqua- 
lification of French prisoners to cgn- 
tract marriages with British subjects, 
having been lately called in question, 
aclergymen ofthe town of Dumfries 
was induced to apply to the Transport 
Board for accurate information on this 
subject, and received a reply, from 
which the following is an extract:— 
**Lam directed by the Commissioners 
for the Transport Service, &c. to ac- 
knowledge the reccipt of your letter of 
the Ist inst. and in return, to inform 
you, that -by the laws of France, any 
marriage entered into here by a French 
prisoner is null and void. 1am direct- 
ed to add, that it is highly desirable 
that.such connections should be pre- 
vented as much as possible.” 

Sr. Parrics’s Day.—The cele- 
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bration of this day took place at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for the maintenance 
and education of children of Irish pa- 
rents in the metropolis, for which 
1750/. was collected. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne presided, supported by 
Earl Moira and the Marquis of Down- 
shire. ‘The King’s health was given, 
with three times three, and drank with 
enthusiasm. The Prince Regent's 
health was applauded by a part of the 
company, and received with murmurs 
by others.’ On the health. of Mr. She- 
ridan being proposed, that gentleman 
said he could not help remarking the 
silent and surly manner in which the 
health of the Prince Regent had been 
drank by at least a part of the com- 
pany. tle confessed frankly, that, 
knowing as he did the unattered and 
unalterable sentiments of that illus- 
trious personage towards Ireland, he 
could not conceal from the meeting 
that he had felt considerably shocked 
at the circumstance. Mr. S.said, he 
knew the Prince Regent ‘well; be 
knew his principles; and, so well sa- 
tisfied was he that they were all that 
Ireland could wish, that he (Mr. 8.) 
hoped that, as he had lived up to 
them, so he might die in the princi- 
ples of the Prince Regent—/Aisses and 
applauses). He could only assure 
them, that the Prince Regent remain- 
ed unchangeably true to those prin- 
ciples.—[ Here the clamours became 
so loud and general, that nothing 
more could he collected. ] 

Marriage of Mr. W. W. Pole and 
Miss Long.— The long talked-of ma- 
trimonial alliance between Mr. Pole 
(now Wellesley) and Miss Tylney 
Long, took place on Saturday, the 
14th inst. The parties met at Lord 
Moutgomerie’s house in Hamilton- 
place, Piccadilly, at five o'clock; and, 
about six, accompanied by some of 
their nearest relatives, they went, in 
Lady Catherine Long's coach, to St: 
James's church, in Piccadilly. The 
Marquis Wellesiey handed Miss Long 
out of the carriage, and conducted 
her through the rectors house (Dr. 
Andrews) to the altar of Hymen. The 
ceremony was interrupted by-an awk- 
ward circumstance. It was not until 
the moment arrived for putting the 
ring on the lady's finger, the bride- 
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groom found he was not provided 
with one, having, in the tumult of his 
joy, forgot the ring! The interrup- 
tion, however, was not of long conti- 
huance, as a ring was immediately 
procured from a neighbouring shop. 
—There were present at the ceremony 
(which was performed by Dr. Glasse, 
rector of Wanstead) Mr. Secretary 
Pole, Lady Catharine Long, Miss 
Diana Long, and Miss Emma Long; 
the two latter were the bride-maids. 
The usual forms being gone through, 
the happy couple retired by the south- 
ern gate, which leads through the 
church-yard into Jermyn-street. Here 
anew and magnificent equipage was 
in waiting to receive them; it was a 
singularly elegant chariot painted a 
bright yellow, and highly emblazoned, 
drawn by four beautiful Arabian grey 
horses, attended by two postillions in 
brown jackets, with superbly embroi- 
dered badges in gold, emblematic of 
the united arms of the Wellesley and 
Tylney families. The new married 
auir drove’ off with great speed for 
Wackheath, intending to pass the 
night at that tasteful chateau, belong- 
ing to the bridegroom's father, and 
thence proceed to Wanstead House, 
in Essex, on the following day, to pass 
the honeymoon.—The bride's dress 
excelled, in costliness and beauty, the 
celebrated one worn by Lady Mor. 
peth, at the time of her marriage, 
which was exhibited for a fortnight 
at least by her mother, the late Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. 

Robbing the House of Comnsznons.— 
On the Gth inst. the committee-room, 
No.9, of the House of Commons, was 
robbed of a valuable clock which was 
placed up in it. No trace ceuld be 
discovered of it, nor was any particu- 
lar person suspected: it was, however, 
ascertained that a pawnbroker’s du- 
plicate for a clock had been offered 
for sale to Mrs. Meyer, who deals in 
pawnbroker’s duplicates in the Lon- 
don Road, St. George's Fields, on 
the second day after the clock had 
been stolen. Mrs. Meyer went to 
Mr. Volkard’s shop, a pawnbreker's, 
in the Westminster Road. On the 
following day Mr. Folkard received 
intormation that the clock had been 
stolen. After that, a man presented 
the duplicate to see the clock, when 
be was taken into custody and brought 





to Bow-street office. He proved to 
be a broker in the Strand. ‘The ac- 
count he gave of his having possession 
of the duplicate was, that a man of the 
name of John Brotherton had given 
him the duplicate for the purpose of 
purchasing the clock. This account 
of course did not satisfy the magis- 
trate till he, had procured the appre- 
hension of Johh Brotherton, which 
was effected on the 18th inst. when he 
underwent an examination, and ac- 
knowledged giving the broker the du- 
plicate. The account he gave of 
Seine possession of it was, that he 
took it of a young man for a debt of 
honour, whose name he did not know, 
nor where he lived. A gentleman 
belonging to the House of Commons 
identified the clock to be the samé 
that was stolen from the commiltce- 
room. After undergoing another ex- 
amination, the prisoner was committed 
for trial. 

Executions —Monday morning, the 
16th inst. William Cundell and Johu 
Smith, pursuant to their sentence, for 
high ‘treason in the Isle of France, 
were hung, and afterwards beheaded, 
at Horsemonger-lane, in the Borough, 
in the presence of some thousands of 
spectators, and their remains then de- 
livered over to their respective friends 
for interment. During this melao- 
choly occasion the sight was djstress- 
ing. Ateight o'clock these two young 
men were conducted from their cells 
to chapel, from whence, after remain- 
ing forssome time, they were drawn 
on ahurdie to the place of execution; 
and having, with becoming fortitude, 
ascended the scaflold, atteuded by two 
clergymen, they again — a short 
period in prayer, seemingly thorough- 
ly sensible of that fate fast approach- 
ing them. ‘ithe dreadful moment 
having at length arrived, they were 
then launched off, and their bodies, 
after hanging for about halfan hour, 
were taken down. The scene then 
(while the executioner was perform- 
ing the remaining part of the sen-, 
tence, viz. severing off their heads, and 
alternately with his right and hold- 
ing each in front of the gallows, ex- 
claiming to the populace, “* Behold 
the head of a traitor,") became truly 
awful, and apparently dissolved in 
tears cach individual who beheld 
the fate of two having thus forfeited 
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their-lives to the laws of their coun- 
try. . 

‘harly on Wednesday morning, the 
19th inst. George Skeene, kate the 
chief clerk of Queen-square police- 
office, who was convicted.at the Old 
Bailey Sessions of having forged cer- 
tain receipts for the pfirpose of de- 
frauding’ the Treasury, ‘was executed 
in the Old Bailey. From the moment 
of the conviction of this. unhappy 
man, till within a few days of his exe- 
cution, he was buoyed up by the hope 
ef the royal mercy; and a paragraph 
appeared in some of the public prints, 
stating that he had received the royal 
pardon. Those hopes were, however, 
dissipated on Friday the 13th, when 
he was given to understand that he 
had no mercy to expect. He express- 
ed ‘his perfect resignation to’ his fate. 
In the course of Tuesday, many of his 
most intimate friewds took their leave; 
and about 4 o'clock, he, in company 
with Lord Robert Seymour, took the 
sacrament,. W ednesday morning early 
he was attended by the ordinary of 
Newgate, until he was summoned to 
the press-yard, from whence, at eight 
o'clock, he proceeded to the scaffold. 
Previously to ascending the platform 
he seemed considerably affected; but 
after a few seconds, he resumed his 
fortitude, and taking off his hat, ad- 
vanced.and submitted-himself to the 
executioner, who, having performed 
his melancholy office, retired, leaving 
Dr. Ford with bim in prayer. Intwo 
minutes afterwards the platform’ fell. 
The crowd which attended the awful 
spectacle seemed deeply impressed 
with thescene. After being suspend- 
ed the usual time, the body was cut 
down, placed in a coffin, and carried 
within the prison, where it remained 
until eight o'clock that night, and 
was then delivered to his friends.— 


The deceased was of a most respect. 


able family in the north of Scotland: 
his wife, who was burnt to death about 
four years since, had been previously 
the wife of the Earl of Fife, then 
Mr. Duff. He was formerly clerk at 
the Shadwell police-office, and from 
thence went to the Queen-square 
office, as chief clerk. He had received 
a good education, and possessed con- 
siderable mental acquirements. 
‘Common HAti.—At a meeting of 
the Livery of London, held, pursuant 
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Domestic Occurrences. 
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toa requisition, on Thursday the 26th 
inst. for taking into consideration the 
propriety of addressing his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the 
present critical state of the nation, the 
following resolutions were proposeds 
and unanimously adopted :-— 

Resolved, 1. That we have long seen 
and felt, with the deepest concern _ 
anxiety, the prevalence and banefu 
effects of a corrupt and unconstitu- 
tional influence in the administration 
of the government, equally dangerous 
to the honour and independence of 
the crown, and to the liberty and hap- 
piness of the people. ied 

2, That among other pernicious ef- 
fects of this system, the public re- 
sources have been dissipated in wild 
and disgraceful —— in nume- 
rous frauds and peculations, in useless 
places, pensions, sinecures,and rever- 
sions, and in expensive establish- 
ments, having no apparent object but 
the increase of ministerial patronage, 
creating an oppressive and overwhelm- 
ing weight of taxation, rendered dou- 
bly grievous by the inquisitorial and 
arbitrary mode of its ex2ction. 

3. That we have seen a delusive and 
factitious paper-currency substituted 
in place of the valid coin of the realm, 
and the pernicious progress’ of mea- 
sures and laws designed to give a 
forced value to such unnatural cur- 
rency, evidently indicating the ap- 
proaching confusion of the public fi- 
nances, and the ruin of the public 
creditors. 

4. That under the protection of a 
corrupt influence, which undermines 
all public spirit and. principle, we 
have witnessed the sost shameless 
and insulting disregard of~ public 
opinion, degrading instances of which 
have been the screeuing from justice 
two individuals, who' were then and 
now are ministers of the crown, and 
who bad been openly charged with 
corrupt trafficking in seats in the 
House of Commons; by the refusat 
to enquire into the calamitous and 
disgraceful expedition to' Walcheren ; 
and. in the re-appointment of the 
Duke of York, against the unequivo- 
cal sénse of the nation. 

5. That we have long suffered tne 
der an ithpolitic and ruinous system 
of restrictions on commerce, which, 
by an unhappy policy, have. converted 
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the impotent threats of the enemy 
intoa substantial injury, and to which 
is to be attributed the almost general 
ruin of our merchants, and the starv- 
ing and wretched condition of the 
population of the manufacturing dis- 
triets, who, driven to despair, claim 
relief in a change of system, instead 
of an extension of our already sangui- 
nary penal code. 

6. That we have seen foreign mer- 
cenaries introduced. into our armies, 
and placed in command over Eng- 
lishmen, ata time in which a great 
portion of our fellow-subjects are de- 
nied a participation of the very privi- 
leges which these foreigners enjoy. 

7. That we have for a series of years 
made many earnest representations of 
our grievances, by petitions to the 
throne, and to both Houges of Parlia- 
ment, none of which have yet been 
redressed ; on the contrary, we observe 
an increased determination to resist 
enquiry, to protect abuses, and to 
screen from punishment public delin- 
quents and open violators of the law 
and the constitution, while the right 
of petitioning, and the free access to 
the throne, secured by the Bill of 
Rights, have been denied to the peo- 
ple, and the public press has been 
either corrupted or persecuted. 

8. That these, and all other oppres- 
sions and grievances, are solely to be 
attributed to the corrupt and inade- 
quate state of the representation of 
the people. —~ 

9. That from the avowed hostility 
of lis Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent to the system so long pursued, 
and from a reliance on his own decla- 
rations, we patiently bore with these 
grievances, looking forward with anx- 
lous solicitude to the period when his 
Royal Highness should accede to the 
full and unrestricted exercise of his 
powers, as the dawn of a new era, when 
it was expected those radical changes 
would have been effected, which the 
feelings and sufferings of the people, 
and the actual state of the empire, so 
imperiously demanded. 

10. That it was with no less grief 
than astonishment we learned that, 
notwithstanding the pledges which 
had been given, his Royal Highness 
had determined to continue those mi- 
nisters in office, whole malycrsations 
aud corruptions had been rendered as 
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Notorious as the sun at noon day—who 
had uniformly evinced a total disre- 
gard of all public principle—and 
whose practices had been chiefly di- 
rected to the corruption of Parlia- 
ment, and their owa aggrandisement 
—thereby extending and confirming 
that hateful system which had entailed 
sO many miseries on the country, 

11. That the continuance of such 
ministers in the service of the crown 
and the public, destitute as they are 
of the smallest claim to support on 
any public principle, can be attri- 
buted only to the most disgraceful in- 
trigues, and to the pernicious influ- 
ence of a despicable faction behind 
the throne—afilicting to a loyal and 
intelligent people, and portentous to 
the welfare of the empire. , 

12. That an humble and dutiful ad- 
dress and petition be presented to his 
Royal’ Highness the Prince Regent, 
representing our numerous grievances, 
and praying that his Royal Highness 
will a pleased to dismiss his present 
evil advisers, and to call such men, 
and such men only, into the public 
service, as stand pledged to his Royal 
Highness and the country—to devote 
their exertions in effecting the salu- 
tary reformations which are so impe- 
riously required—to correct those a- 
buses and corruptions which have 
taken root in every department of the 
state—and to accomplish that radical 
and effectual reform in the House of 
Commons, which shall make: it truly 
speak the independent and loyal feel- 
ings of the people, rather than remain 
the convenient engine of the sinister 
views and corrupt measures of any 
minister for the time being. 

13. That the Lord Mayor, alder- 
men, sheriffs, and a deputation of 21 
liverymen, attended by the recorder . 
and city officers, be desired to present 
the said address to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. 

14. That the sheriffs, attended by 
the remembrancer, do wait upon his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to 
know his will and- pleasure when he 
will be pleased to receive the said ad- 
dress. 

15. That the representatives of this 
city in Parliament be instructed to 
support the principles of the said ad- 
dress and petition in their places in 
Parliament. 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 
Africa. 

A letter has been received from a 
respectable gentleman just returned 
tothe West Indies, by which we are 
grieved to hear that a slave ship was 
fallen in with on the passage which 
had left the coast of Africa with 100 
slaves, ten of whom had died: three 
of the whites had also died, the Cap- 
tain was ill, the whole appearance of 
the vessel was miserable, and she was 
in so leaky a state, that it was thought 
she could hardly reach land. The 
Captain, pretending to be aSpaniard, 
bound to Cuba, hoisted Spanish co- 
lours, but as he spoke English so well, 
there was every reason to believe he 
was an Englishman, cr an American, 
and was going to smuggle the slaves 
intosome American port. When the 
mate went on board the slave ship, 
two of the poor negroes, supposing 
he was come to release them, lifted up 
their shackled hands, and exclaimed, 
“‘O King George! King George!” 
The ship, we regret to hear, was not 
captured, but suffered to proceed with 
lier miserable and unlawful cargo, 
either to perish in the waves, or to be 
sold in the market like beasts. 

France. 

The illustrious La Place has lately 
been created a count of the French em- 
pire, and other titles of nobility have 
been conferred on the most distinguish- 
ed scavans of France. In short, the 
triumphs of Napoleon are, it must 
candidly be confessed, as great in arts 


as in arms, and the danger to old ~ 


establishments, and to the domination 
of prejudices, is as imminent from 
the intluence of one as the effects of 
the other. - We wish, therefore, to 
see him as vigorously opposed by the 
British government in his patronage 
of letters and arts as in. the field of 
Mars, and the ascendancy of block- 
heads, sycophants, and unprincipled 
lawyers give way gt the British court, 
to the authority of learning, science, 
and philosophy. Such a contest 
would be more worthy of the dignity 
of human nature than the miserable 
waste of ‘blood, in: which for years 
we have been foolishly engaged. How 
grateful it would be to see a batch of 
peers created from among our men of 
letters, (our intellectual nobles) in- 
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stead of being sclected as in the reign 
of Charles If. from among’ persons 
distinguished only for the baseness of 
their sycophancy, their skill in quib- 
bling at Westminster, and their feats 
over the bottle, or on-the race course 
at Newmarket! Napoleon will, we 
fear; have strong pretensions to the 
title of Le Grand, till the British court 
magnanimously, and with its wonted 
power, shall oppose him in arts as 
well as in arms, and give that legi- 
timate ascendancy in the state, to 
genius, science, and literature. The 
uequivocal honours conferred in 
universities, or in scientific institu- 
tions, ought, in a civilized and en- 
lightened age, to become at least as 
certain steps to wealth and distinction, 
as successful sophistry in that venal 
profession which, unhappily for Bri- 
tain, has for many years been one of 
the most accessible paths to rank and 
power. 


General Dorsenne, has transmitted 
a detailed account to M. Cuvier of 
four atmospheric stones, which fell 
at Berlanguillas in Spain. They were 
preceded by three loud explosions 
resembling the discharge of acannon ; 
and by a fourth, which lasted about a 
minute, and which resembled the fire 
of a platoon of musquetry. Some 
peasants, who were at work in a field, 
heard the reports, and, in a few mi- 
nutes after, saw something fall, which 
raised a cloud of dust.—On approach- 
ing the spot, they found, at the depth 
of eight inches, a burnt stone, sur- 
rounded bya hot and red earth. At 
the distance of about 60 paces, they 
likewise found three others. The 
peasants add, that they remarked in 
the air a shade, caused apparently by 
the smoke of the explosion. 


M. Cuvier, at the sitting of the Im- 
perial Institute on the 6th Jan. after 
an eloquent recital of the many im- 
portant discoveries made by the late 
Mr. Cavendish, concluded by pro- 
nouncing a just and warm eulogium 
to the memory of that gentleman. 
M. Humboldt, the learned traveller, 
has been elected foreign associate in 
his stead. 

The streets of Paris have been ge- 
nerally paved, an improvement which 
travellers will have reason to rejoice 
at. 
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252 Historical Chronicle. 


Gold medals have been recently. 
distributed in France, to’ the medical 
gentleman of different countries, who 
have distinguished themselves in pro- 
moting vaccination. 


Germany. 


Madame Reichard had the temerity 
to ascend from Koningsberg in a 
balloon on the 22d Jan. when she ran 
great hazard of her life. . The follow- 
ing is her relation :—** The ascension 
was rapid, but regular, and without 
any considerable vacillation. I had 
scarcely passed the clauds, however, 
when the swiftness doubled, and a 
violent hurricane tossed the balloon 
to and fro, in all directions.’ I was 
standing in the gondola, bolding, with 
ene hand, the inferior orifice tightly 
closed, and with the other my baro. 
meter, suspended by a string. The 
balloon. became on a sudden pro- 
digiously inflated, and the mercury 
in the barometer stood ouly at eleven 
inchés. I fainted; the cold and ex, 
tremely rarified air having nearly 
deprived me of respitation. I, howe 
every in a moment recovered my 
selises ; but this moment was the most 
fearful of my life. I found myself 
Jying in the gondola, my barometer I 
had lost. The first object 1 perceived 
was the balloon, empty, torn throogh 
its whole length, thus forming several 
Tong strips, floating in the middle of 
the net, which was torn in the same 
manner. Several detached pieces of 
it were likewise floating in the air. 
I started up suddenly, secing death 
thus staring me in the face, and by 
this motion, a part of the net, which 
still held the balloon, was torn with 
violence, and I was only suspended by 
seme threads. A monient after, ano- 
ther gust of wind struck the side of 
the taffety; and to descend through 
the clouds, touch the summits of some’ 
trees, and faint away again, was the 
affair of an iustant. When I came 
to my senses again, I found myself in 
the house of the Sieur Thiermann, 
at Saupitz. Thither, in fact, Madame 
Reichard had been conveyed, half 
dead, by some peasants, who had 
found her ona rock,-with the remains 
of her balloon, and by her side the 
gondola, which only held by three of 
eitht cords, by which it had been 
originally suspended.” 


[Marcu 


By a Jate decree, all the judicial, 
seignorial, and ecclesiastical autho. 
rities, in the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
are suppressed from the Ist Feb. ; and 
all privileges in matters of jurisdic. 
tion abolished.—Justice is, in future 
to be administered in the name of 
Bonaparte, and the inhabitants are to 
be-amenable to the general. laws of 
the empire. 

A capitation tax has been levied 
throughout the Austrian States of one 
florin per head. 

The Grand Duke of Frankfort has 
abolished all the old duties in his 
territories, and replaced them-by a 
tax on manors, personal contributions, 
and the right of patents. All the 
public companies are suppressed, and 
uniform weighfs and measures are 
ordered to be henceforth’ used. 

: Tadies, East.. 

Improvement in tie Government of 
India —-When Sir James Macintosh 
delivered his last charge to the grand 
jury at Bembay, held on_the 18th of 
July’ last, he commented upon the 
effects produced by desisting from 
capital punishments during the period 
he had presided at that coust, and 
observed, that 200,000 men had been 
governed for seven years without a 
capital punishment, and without any 
increase of crimes. At the close of 
the session, the president of the grand 
jury delivered an address to Sir James, 
expressing much regret at the dissolu- 
tion of the connection between him 
and them, and requested him to sit 
for his portrait, which the court were 
desirous of placing in the hall, where 
he had so long presided with such 
distinguished ability. — 

Bombay, August 22, 18)1.—The 
most formidable enemy to the British 
interests on the continent of India is 
Ameer Khan. He is suspected of an 
intention of establishing a Mussulman 
dynasty on the ruins of the Rajepoot 
States, an intention which he will, 
probably, at no distant period execute. 
Like most foundérs of dynasties, his 
origin is low, and he owes his elevation 
to his own valour and military talents. 
He is of an Afghan Rohelld tribe, and 
was compelled by indigence to quit 
his native country and enter succes- 

sively into the service of Dargien Sal 
Girascea; the Bhopalman, Weezer 
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Mohammed Khan; and of Bala Rao. 
Ip the war between Seindea and 
Holkar, be distinguished himself in 
the service of the latter, and contri- 
buted, by his undaunted valour, to 
gain the battle of Ougein, after Hol- 
kar, in despair, had prepared for 
flight: for this service he had con- 
ferred ong him the title of Nawaub, 
with the command of 20,000: horse, 
and four brigades of foot: from this 
period he has employed himself in 
obtaining partizans, and consolidating 
his power, while bis patron bas sunk 
into insigrificance. The Calcutta 
Journals state, that at the date of the 
last advices, be was at Kheogal Gush, 
pareelling out the Jeypore country to 
his principal chiefs, five of whom he 
had created Nawanbs, ‘Thetribute of 
this country is said to have been agreed 
upon, and, notwithstanding the dis- 
approbation of the Bhae, bonds, for 
the amount, have been delivered into 
his hands. Scindea’s authority was 
reduced to the lowest state; and he 
was apparently afraid of quitting the 
neighbourhood of Narwar, lést scme 
of Ameer Khan's partizans should 
seize him; and Holkar has long been 
in astate of perfect imbecility. Since 
the government of the British has 
been established in the conquered and 
ceded countries, the whole of the mi- 
litary and many of the civil servants, 
employed yinder the former govern- 
ment in Oude, Rohelcund, the Doab, 
Agra, and Delhi, have gone over to 
Ameer Khan, whom they lock up to 
as the only chief who can afford them 
the means of subsistence. They 
amount to about 90,000, of whom one- 
third is generally with him, another 
at their homes,. and the remainder 
constantly passing and repassing to his 
camp, which they supply with all ne- 
cessary articles. He and his principal 
chiefs anxiously look towards Lucknow 
and Benares, the plunder of which 
one day they hope to share among 
them. His camp has been removed 
from Chabsoo to Lawor. 
Ltaly. 

The improvements in this interest- 
ing quarter of Europe, under the 
French government, are astonishing. 
** The department of the Upper Alps,” 
says a German traveller, ‘‘ is erecting 
an obelisk sixty feet high upon. the 
ridge of the mountain, two thousand 


metres above the surface of the sea, 
as a monument of gratitude to the 
emperor. ‘The fowr inscriptions in 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
were. shewn to me at Turin, where 
they are engraving on blocks of the 
fine black marble. procured near 
Como. Each of these blocks are 
twelve hundred weight. The Latina 
inscription, furnished by the National 
Institute, is particularly distinguished 
by its genuine Roman Lapidary stile. 

“ The new road over Mount Cenis, 
is in every respect a companion to 
that over the Simplon. Three thous 
sand men have been employed upon 
it, and the heaviest waggons can pass 
it every where, without being once 
obliged to lock the wheels in going 
down hill. 


*¢ The new hospital on Mount Cenis, 
which with its green window-shutters 
present a most pleasing object to the 
eye of the traveller, is a solid hand- / 
some building about seventy paces in 
length. ‘The canons, who preside 
over this beneficent. institution, are 
like those in the convent of the Great 
St. Bernard of the Augustine order, 
With not less devotion than ‘if St. 
Peter himself had passed the night 
there, they shewed me the chamber ia 
which the Pope on his journey to the 
coronation at Paris, overtaken by 2 
storm, whilst ascending the mountain, 
had reposed after his fatigue. The 
apartments of the emperor and eme- 
press are-decorated with elegance, 
On the canopy over the bed of the 
former, appears the French eagle, 
holding the well known thuhderbolts 
in his talons. The tapestry is spotted 
with golden bees. Here, as in all the 
imperial habitations in France, every 
thing is always in such readiness as if 
the monarch’s arrival were hourly 
expected, The very inkstand is not 
suffered to be empty ; but is regularly 
replenished twice a week, and the 
writing table is kept as completely 
furnished as the desk of a clerk in any 
of the public offices.” ‘ 


The beautiful church of Montreal, 
near Palermo, in Sicily, has been 
nearly destroyed by fire. It contained, 
besides the temb of the two Williams, 
celebrated in the history of the arts, 
an innumerable quantity of Mosaie 
tables, &c. 
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Servia. 

The Berlin papers contain an ac- 
count of a journey from Moscow to 
Belgrade, published in Russia. - The 
author, in passing by the town of Bel- 
gorod, visited, in company with the 
bishop of the place, the Georgian 
Czarina Mary Georgewna, who lives 
in a convent of nuns in that city. 
The traveller states, that the French 
language is generally spoken as far as 
Jassi, and that few inhabitants of 
Moldavia speak German or Russian. 
Education is neglected among the 
lower class of people. The Bovards 
are very vain; but the inhabitants of 
Wallachia are the best informed. In 
general, agriculture is very much 
neglected, and the country becomes 
more and more barren. It contains 
only 950,000 inhabitants, though if 
could maintain four times as many. 
Our traveller afterwards proceeded to 
Servia. He was introduced to the 
chieftain, Milenko Stoikowilsch, a 
handsome man, aged thirty-five 
years, whose physiognomy indicates 
courage, understanding, and acute- 
ness. He is active and severe in every 
thing relating to military sérvice.— 
The counsellor of state, Rodofinikin, 
who at that time resided at Belgrade, 
in quality of ambassador from the 
cabinet of Petersburg to the Servian 
Senate, presented the traveller to the 
senate, us the person employed to 
bring the sacred oils which the em- 
peror presents to the churches of 
Servia. These fathers of the country 
were assembled in a hall, which re- 
sembled a den. They’ had a sombre 
air, and were cloathed in dirty gar- 
ments. There were two Greeks in 
the assembly, who performed the 
offices of secretaries, the senators not 
knowing how to write. The com- 
mander of Belgrade, who was at the 
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same time president of the senate, 
presented the traveller with a very 
beautiful sword. The arsenal of Bel- 
grade is a very extensive building; 
pikes and muskets are manufactured 
in it. The Servians have also at. 
tempted to cast cannon, but have not 
succeeded. Czerni-George was then 
in the field with his troops. He is a 
rude and uneducated man. From his 
infancy he bore a hatred towards the 
Turks; and when he was 18 years of 
age he killed one in the streets of 
Belgrade. He consequently fled to 
Transylvania, where he entered into 
the Austrian service, and soon became 
a subaltern officer. He killed his 
captain in a quarrel, and was obliged 
to return to Servia. Since thattime, 
he has been constantly employed in 
carrying on the war against the Turks, 
His brother having committed ex- 
cesses,he condemned him to be hanged, 
He possesses vast influence over the 
people of Belgrade. 


Swetzerland. 


Intelligence from Basle, dated Fe- 
bruary 19, states, that on the day but 
one preceding, the Act of Separation 
was carried into effect between the 
Count de Gottorp and hisspouse, one 
of the Princesses of Baden. The 
divorce, it seems, had been solicited 
by the count, and, as it would appear, 
resisted in the first instance by the 
court of Baden. The objections felt, 
however, in the end gave way; and 
Baron de Bertheim was sent to the 
count to communicate the consent of 
his court, and was present at four 
o’clock on the 17th, at the ceremony 
of. pronouncing the divorce. The 
countess was disinclined to the pro- 
ceeding, but yielded to the will of her 
spouse, and returned him the nuptial 
ring. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
T the assizes for this county, M. 
Whiting, a shopkeeper, at Down- 
ham, near Ely, and a dissenting 
preacher, was indicted under Lord 
Ellenborotigh’s Act, on a charge of 
administering poison to G. Langman 
and to J. Langman, his brothers-in- 
law. It appeared in evidence, that 


the Langmans resided together at 
Downham, and’ were smail farmers ; 
and that their family consisted of 
themselves, a sister, named Sarah, 
about 10 years of age, and a female 
domestic, of the name of Catherine 
Carter, who acted as their house- 
keeper and servant: they had another 
sister who was married to the prisoner. 
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On the morning of Tuesday, the 12th 
of March last, they sent their sister to 
the prisoner's house to borrow a loaf; 
the prisoner returned with her, and 
brought a loaf with him, and told the 
Langmans, that as he understood 
their housekeeper was going on a visit 
to her friends, for a day or two, he 
would bring them some flour and pork 
to make a pudding for their dinner. 
He went away, and shortly afterwards 
returned with a basin of flour and 
pork; and, addressing himself to the 
housekeeper, said, ‘* Catherine, be 
sure you make the boys a pudding 
before you go.” He then took the 
young child home with him to dinner. 
The housekeeper made two puddings, 
but observed the flour would not pro- 
perly adhere; she left them in a 
kneading trough; and the Langmans 
boiled one for dinner: they had hard] 

swallowed two or three mouthfuls 
before they were taken exceedingly 
ill, and seized with violent vomitings. 
Suspecting the pudding had been 
poisoned, one of the Langmans gave 
a small piece to a sow in the yard, 
which swallowed it, and was imme- 
diately taken sick, and after lingering 
along time died. The elder brother 
soon recovered, but the younger one 
continued in a precarious state for 
several days. The remnants of the 
puddings were analysed by Mr. 
Woolaston, Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Cambridge,’ and 
found to contain a considerable quan- 


tity of corrosive sublimate of mercury. 


The prisoner, who it appears was a 
dealer in flour, attempted to account 
for the puddings being poisoned, by 
stating, that he had then lately laid 
some nux vomica to poison vermin, 
and that some of it must accidentally 
have been carried into his flour-bin. 
Mr. Woolaston, however, positively 
stated, that the pudding contained no 
other poisonous ingredient than cor- 
rosive sublimate; and it, came out in 
evidence, that the prisoner, ‘who sold 
drugs, had purchased of the person 
whom he succeeded in business, a 
considerable quantity of that poison. 
It also appeared, that the flour-bins 
belonging to the prisoner bad been 
searched, and that immediately upon 
its being discovered that the Lang- 
mans had taken poison, the prisoner 
emptied bis bins into the privy, and 
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washed them out, Mr. Alley, from 
London, conducted the prisoner's 
defence; the trial lasted till six o’clock 
at night, and the jury, after delibe- 
rating about 10 minutes, found the 
prisoner guilty, and the judge imme- 
diately passed sentence of death, and 
he was executed on Thursday, the 
19th inst. At the fatal tree he fully 
confessed the fact, but declared that 
neither his wife nor any other perso 
was privy tothecrime. By the deaths 
of the Langmans, under age, the pri- 
soner’s wife, and the child he took 
home with him, would have become 
entitled to the father’s estate, as the 
heiresses of their brothers. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Tremendous Storm.—Extracted from 
a letter from Plymouth, dated Fe- 
bruary 12.—‘* Yesterday this place 
was visited by one of the most dreadful 
thunder storms that has been recol- 
lected for a considerable number of 
years. It blewagale from the S.W. 
all the morning, and about 1] o’clock 
the horizon darkened exceedingly, 
when the awful thunder began to roar; 
the lightning was extremely. vivid, 
and its course was directed from S.W, 
to N.E. nearly. His Majesty’s ships 
Tonnant and Armide had sailed in 
the night, but were obliged to put 
back and come to an anchor in Caw- 
sand Bay, where, melanchol? to relate, 
a flash of lightning communicated to 
the fore and main mast of the former, 
which shivered them considerably, 
and levelled to the deck 24 brave fel- 
lows who were ocupied aloft, part of 
whom. were struck dead, and the 
others severely wounded. Five men 
on board a merchant's brig lying near 
the Tonnant, were also struck dead. 
On board the admiral’s ship, the Sal- . 
vador del Mundo, lying in Hamoaze, 
two men were precipitated on the 
quarter deck, while employed in 
striking one of the top gallant masts 
of that ship—one of whom was killed, 
and the other much laccrated.—Dur- 
ing this storm some-persons were on 
the citadel of this place observing the 
Diana frigate towing in from sea under 
bare poles, when the violence of the 
wind forced them to take shelter in a 
small apartment, appropriated to the 
use of the artillery men on guard, 
situated on the S. W. angle -of the 
ramparts, immediately fronting the 
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sea. Soon aftera vivid ball of electric 
fluid of great magnitude was seen to 
approach in a direction from the sea, 
and attracted by one of the guns 
placed very near the entrance of 
the said apartment, it appeared to 
strike it with considerable force, and 
rush on. The concussion occasioned 
thereby, and the near appearance of 
the fluid, caused an indescribable 
shock and panic to the refugees; they 
soon, however, recovered themselves, 
and are extremely thankful! for thelr 
providential preservation, in such im- 
minent danger. The flag staff about 
10 feet distance from the house was 
much shattered. —Fortunately the 
whole was accompanied by a heavy 
shower of hail, sleet, and rain, which 
fell in such torrents as to be likened 
to. one continued sheet of water.” 
KENT. 

Maidstone, March 20.— Thomas 
Burton, a farmer, at Kingsnorth, near 
Ashford, was indicted for the wilful 
murder of John Manley, a drummer 
boy of the 73d regiment, by giving 
him a violent blow on the head with 
a‘stake. By the evidence it appéared 
that the deceased, with four others, 
went from the Barracks at Ashford, 
to gather wild plums on the hedges, 
on the evening of the 5th of Sept. 
last. They, however, trespassed on 
the prisoner's orchard at Kingsnorth, 
and while they were in the orchard 
the prisoner and his man came up 
with sticks in their hands. Tlie soldier 
lads, on seeing them, endeavoured to 
make. their escape, but the prisoner 
evertook the deceased as he was 
getting over a fence, and gave hima 
violent blow on the head with the 
stake which he held in his hand, 
which the witnesses for the prosecution 
described as thick as their arm. The 
blow knocked the deceased down, but 
he got-up on his knees and begged 
for mercy. The prisoner then, gave 
him another stroke on the breast. 
The deceased got up, walked a little 
way, and then fell down again; he 
was reinoved to some straw near, and 
the prisoner seeing he was badly 
hurt, sent immediately for a surgeon, 
but before-the surgeon came he was 
dead. It appeared, by the subsequent 
examination of the head by the me- 
dical n:en, that there was a fracture 
in. the skull, and a great effusion of 
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blood on the brain, but that the skull 
was so remarkably. thin, that a blow 
not very violent would probably have 
caused the fracture.—The jury found 
the prisoner guilty of manslaughter, 
and the learned: judge fined him a 
shilling, and ordered him to be dis. 
charged. 

John Webb, alias. Corchman, was 
indicted for the wilful murder of 
Thomas Wylde, by shooting him, on 
the 2d of October last. Mr. Holland 
conducted the prosecution, and the 
facts of the case were as follow :—Mr, 
Wylde, on the 2d of October, had 
been at Croydon fair, and was re- 
turning home to Westerham, in com- 
pany with a young man, his-son, and 
his grandson, a lad of 15. About 
seven o'clock they reached Bettsom- 
bill, when they heard a voice calling 
** stop, stop.” His son George desired 
him to stop, observing, that probably 
they had dropped something, or that 
some part of their harness had broke. 
They accordingly stopped, when a 
man came up, presented a pistol, and 
demanded money.. Mr. Wylde said 
he came at a wrong time, they had 
been to the fair, and had spent their 
money; the robber, however, insisted 
on having some, and Mr. Wylde pro- 
duced a dollar and a canvass bag, 
After he received it, Mr. Wylde ex- 
claimed, “‘ there you cowardly rascal,” 
and cut behind: his chaise, where the 
robber was standing, with his whip. 
The lash'struck him: in the face, when 
he immediately levelled his pistohand 
fired—two balls entered the head, and 
Mr. Wylde instantly dropped and ex- 
pired. His sonand grandson got him 
home, and the robber escaped. The 
evidence to fix the charge upon the 


prisoner rested chiefly on the two. 


young men who were with the de- 
ceased ; one of them spoke to his 
person, but they both .agreed’ in his 
resemblance. The robber had'a dirty 
round frock,.and an old hat, which 
was either very greasy or an oil skin 
over it, whichshone by moonlight. On 
the part of the prisoner several wit- 
nesses were examined to prove an 
alibi, and the jury, after considerable 
deliberation, returned a verdict of— 
not guilty. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A cenotaph is to'be-erected in the 

church: of Preston Deaury, in this 
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county, on which the following in- example to deter others from the com- 
scription is to be placed: mission of similar crime. 
ei nek NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, ‘ 
ene pete Trials of the Frame Breakers.—The 
t Be © ted Wal ‘ ‘ : 
Within Spege consotrated Walla Assizes for this county, which. com- 


This Marble Tablet 
(With Tribute that is due} 
Is inscribed to ‘the Memory of 


menced on Monday, the 16th instant, 
was attended by persons of all ranks, 
Janes Newman Newmay, Esq. of the, to hear the trials of those persons con- 
Royal Navy, fined on suspicion of frame-breaking. 
Captain of his Majesty’s Ship, “ Hero,” On'Tuesday, W. Carnel, aged 22, and 
OF seventy-four Guns, J. Maples, aged 16, both of Basford, 
Wreck’donthe XXIV. Dee. MDCCCXI. were brought to the bar, and pleaded 
Upon the Haak Sands, off the Texel not guilty tothe charge. Mr. Clarke 
Isiand, : opened the charge against the pri- 
Aud every Soul on Board perished! ‘! — soners.—Elizabeth Braithwaite stated 
oy oe ar a Charles Newman, Esq. that, in January last, she resided at 
f deans ih in the Couaty of (iq Basford; that her husband was a 
orthampton, ; na sataan tila 
And of Esther his Wife, who was stocking-maker, and kept seveo plain 
Niece of the late Sir John Langham, Bart, Cotton fraines, which were occupied 
by five apprentices, one journeyman, 


of the same County. : 
He has left an aged Father to lament the and himself. On the $d of January, 


Loss of a beloved Son about eight in the eveuing, a person 

In the prime of Lite; ™ knocked at the door, and, before she 

An affectionate Wife to bewail the Death could open it, it was forced, and a man 
Of an excellent Husband ; entered, whom she believed was Car- 


And his Country to regret as they regard pel, waiked into the shop with a ham- 
The Loss of a good and gallant Officer, mer over his arm, aud broke the end 
He was . oe iS dbrohe. highest of a slur-bar; that eleven more enter- 
Ores | ae ae ‘ ed after-him ; that the first man who 

And estimable in every relation of life. entered stood as guard to the rest; 
At the late assizes, John Wadding- and that one man whom she knew, and 
ton, an inhabitant of Northampton, who used the hammer, is not yet ta- 
which was lately a depot for prisoners ken. Here the wittess was desired to 
of war on parole, was tried before Mr. look round the court and point Car- 
Jnstice Bailey, upon an indictment nel out. She turned round very at- 
charging him with aiding, in the tentively several times, and declared 
escape from that town, of two prisoners she could not see bin, avd that if he 
of war, named Julias Doazan and Jean was there, he must hold down his bead; 
Henry Ziloff, who absconded from thought his imprisonment would alter 
their parole in the night of the Ist of. his appearance; but nut so much as 
August last. It appearedin evidence, to prevent her knowing him, except 
that Waddington had acted as con- he was disguised, for she had known 
ductor of the two Frenchmen, and him from a child, She was then or- 
was apprehended with them the same dered to mount the table in the centre 
night, in the mail-coach at Dunstable, of the court, to try if by that meang she 
on their road to London. The jury, could identify him—she did so, ‘and 
without hesitation, found the defen-. she pointed out a man whose features 
dant guilty, and he was sentenced, in she thought were like Carnel’s, She 


addition to an imprisonment of seven was then desired to look at one of the’ - 


months (which he had undergone from. sheriff’s officers, who stood near to 
the time of his being apprehended) to Carnel, and give her opinion if that 
be contined inthecommon gaol of the was the man. On fixing her eyes 
county for two years, to pay a fine of closely upon that quarter, she pointed 


2001 to be further imprisoned till that out (he man, and said, that is*Carnel. © 


fine be paid, and at the expiration of She was then asked, whether she knew 
his imprisonment, to enter into a re- any other person near him? when she 


cognizance of 1001. with two sureties ~pointed: to another in the prisoner's - 


- the sum of 501. each, for his good’ box, and said, that is Maples. On 
rehaviour, for the term of three years. her being asked, why she knew Car- 


It is hoped that this may operate as an nel to be one of the men who had vio- 
2K , 
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lated the premises of her husband »— 
she said, that when the scuffle was 
going on in the shop, she called out 
for her husband to be brought out, 
and that Carnel (after having given 
her husband a nudge over the shoulder 
with a hammer, in consequence of 
which he had been lame ever since), 
complied with her request: and that 
in the bustle the mask was pulled off 
his face, which she immediately re- 
cognized, though his cheeks and nose 
were black, and his upper-lip red.— 
She declared she was no wise dismay- 
- ed; and why should she, for she saw 
they were bent upon destroying their 
property, and it was of no use to op- 
pose them. She knew Carnel by his 
voice, but dared not call him by his 
name; but that it was him she had no 
doubt. Maples clapt a pistol to her 
breast, exclaiming, ‘* damn you for a 
bitch, I will shoot you, if you don’t 
hold your noise ;” she seized the pis- 
tol, turned the muzzle towards his 
throat, and drew the trigger, and ‘had 
it gone off, it must have shot him; 
but believed it was not charged, be- 
cause it struck fire without going off. 
While this was going on, she heard 
some one call out, ** my lads, work 
on!” which order, she thought, was 
obeyed, as she said, the hammers went 
like those in asmith’s shop, When 
the seven frames were broken, she 
stated that seven men went through 
the shop windows, and five out at the 
house door; among the latter of whom 
was Maples, who she saw charging a 
pistol, after he went out. She stated 
the mischief to be done in 20 or 92 
minutes, which makes the ending of 
the time 12 minutes after eight: and 
that Carnel returned in 20 minutes 
after on pretence of looking at the 
ruins; and said if Ned had not done 
his work well, he was come to com- 
plete it; when she said, you rogue, 
you are come again ; you are not the 
man you was some time ago; to which 
he replied, I have not been here be- 
fore,—you have said she, for I know 
you right well! 

J. Braithwaite, (the husband of the 
last witness) stated his fears and sur- 
om at seeing thirteen men rush into 

is shop; in particular when he saw 
them all with hammers in ‘their hands 
except one, who carried a hatchet.— 
To his arguments about full price and 


[Marck 


full-fashioned work, they returned 
repreaches upon himself, and blows 
upon his frames; and on being taken 
out of the shop, he was dragged over 
a chair by the collar, as he believed, 
by Carnel. Of Maples’ person he 
knew nothing, though he spoke as to 
Carnel coming a second time to his 
house, as described in his wife's eyj- 
dence. 

J. Grifith and —— Burrows, two 
constables, deposed that they seized 
and searched Maples, on the 4th of 
January, and found upon his person 
a pistol and some flints, which were 
eonteces in court. Mrs. Braithwaite, 
1owever, believed that the pistol then 
produced was not the one she had seen 
in the possession of Maples; and he 
said his father had Ient it him to shoot 
sparrows with, some months ago. 

The evidence on the part of the 
crown being closed, the prisoners were 
called upon for their defence; when 
Carnel declared that Mrs.Braithwaite 
had made a difierent statement before 
the magistrates at the time of his com- 
mitment, to what she had done then, 
respecting his treatment of her hus- 
band at the time the frames were 
broken; and, on her re-examination, 
she admitted, that instead of Carnel 
nudging her husband with a hammer, 
he had, she believed, been the means 
of saving his life. The Judge noted 
this in his book, and said it would 
stand in Carnel's favour another day, 
providing he was then found guilty. 

On the part of Maples an addi was 
attempted to be proved; and the same 
on the part of Carnel.—After a hear- 
ing of six hours, the jury returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty for Maples, and 
Guilty of Frame-breaking axainst 
Carnel; when ‘his Lordship desired 
them to reconsider their verdict, and 
pointed out to them the impropriety 
of disuniting the burglariously entry 
into the house from the act of simple 
felony, occasioned by breaking the 
frames. All the alteration, however, 
which the jury chose to make, was 
that of uniting Maples with Carnel, 
and finding both Guilty of Frame- 
breaking only, thus doing away the 
capital part of the charge. The ver- 
dict being recorded, his Lordship ad- 
dressed the prisoners in a most solemn 
and impressive manner. He deeply 
lamented, that two young men, whose 
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characters, till then, had stood unim- 
peached, should have let their mis- 
guided zeal, and the evil councils of 
others, have led them into so perilous 
a situation. The extent of his power 
was to order them to be transported 
for 14 years; which sentence he ac- 
cordingly pronounced. At the same 
time he gave them to understand, if 
they behaved themselves, and the tu- 
mults in the neighbourhood ceased, 
they might expect the hand of mercy 
to be extended towards them, in les- 
sening their punishment. 

~ —_R. Poley, aged 16, charged with 
frame-breaking,at Sutton-in- Ashfield, 
on the 18th November last, was next 
brought to the bar, and pleaded 
Guilty; in consequence of marks of 
contrition, the Judge sentenced him 
to seven years transportation. 

J. Peck, aged 17, was brought up, 
and pleaded not guilty. F. Betts, 
hosier, at Sutton-in-Ashfield, stated, 
that on the 13th of November, 1811, 
in the afternoon, four or five men ap- 
proached his house, and asked his per- 
mission to break his frames, to which 
solicitation, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, he refused his consent. He 


then saw a multitude approach,armed 
with sticks; and on a gun being fired, 
he heard a great shout for the ham- 


mermen to-come up, who entered his 
house, and from the noise he heard, 
he supposed they were breaking his 
frames. He then fled for his own per- 
sonal safety; and on his return, he 
found more than 20 frames broken, 
and some of his houschold furniture. 
‘The evidence of this witness was cor- 
roborated by the testimony of D. 
Horscroft, who stated that he saw a 
number of frames cast out of Mr. B.'s 
window into the street, where the pri- 
soner, among others, was using his 
utmost endeavours to demolish them 
with an iron bar. He knew the pri- 
soner from a child, and has no doubt 
as to the identity of his person.—He 
was found Guilty, and sentenced to 
14 years transportation. 

B. Hancock, aged 21, was arraigned 
upon a similar charge ; against whom 
several witnesses appeared, and by one 
it was stated that the property destroy- 
ed was worth £400.—A number of 
respectable persons spoke to the cha- 
racter of Hancock; but the Judge, in 
his address to the jury, assured them 
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that character ought not, in the small- 
est degree, to sway them in their con- 
sideration. For this crime, said his 
Lordship, has not that degree of mo- 
ral turpitude attached to it as other 
crimes have, which, in the eye of the 
law, call for a similar punishment. 
With the worst of crimes, which me- 
rit a like punishment, it is equally 
dangerous to the well-being of society, 
yet it bears no proportion to them in 
moral guilt. Frame-breaking is not 
a breach of the Ten Commancments, 
though it breaks down the barriers of 
peace and felicity, and as such, must 
be punished with the utmost rigour 
of the law.—The jury found Hancock 
Guilty, and his Lordship sentenced 
him to 14 years transportation. 

Two others were also found guilty, 
and were each sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Horrid Murder.—Lately,Mr.Bailey, 
of the Old Park, near Wellington, 
was found murdered ina stone quarry, 
near that place; there was a deep 
wound on the crown of his head, an- 
other over his eyes, both apparently: 
made with a large sharp instrument, 
and two deep gashes across his throat ; 
his head was dreadfully fractured in 
several places. His house was rau- 
sacked, all the drawers, &c. opened, 
every thing of value taken, and the 
keys were put in his pocket. There 
was no blood found near the body. 
Some suspicions being entertained 
respecting a neighbour, who had at- 
tempted to borrow money from the 
deceased, he was apprehended, and 
stands charged with the murderby the ~ 
coroner's inquisition. It appears that 
the prisoner liver! about a mile from 
the deceased, and one of the neigh- 
hours stated, that she saw Bailey go by 
her house towards that of the prisoner, 
about five o'clock on the night when 
Another 
witness said, she saw the prisoner 
about nine o'clock on the same night, 
dragging. something from a new-built 
house, in which he carried on bis busi- 
ness of a cooper—that he left the bur- 
den on the steps while he looked up 
and down the road, and then dragged 
it round the house, Upon examining 
these premises, much blood was disco- 
vered upon the walls, and on the 
floor in the cellar; the former had 
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been scraped, and the -latter was co- 
vered with sand; the prisoner ac- 
counted for this blood, by saying, that 
part of a horse had been left there. 
A shirt was found under the coals in 
the cellar, having the initials of the 
deceased upon it. In the prisoner's 
house a cooper's adzq was discovered, 
with marks of blood upon it, and the 
edge Of which fitted the wounds on 
the top of the head and over the eyes 
of the deceased; the fractures on the 
skull corresponded with the hammmer- 
formed part of the adze. ‘The priso- 
ner was committed to Shrewsbury 
county gaol. 
SUFFOLK. 

A Breach of Promise of Marriage — 
At the assizes for this county, a most 
singular cause was heard in an action 
Archer v Binckes, in which damages 
were laid at 10001—This cause was 
tried before a special jury, and excited 
considerable interest: Miss Archer, 
daughter.of Mr. Archer, a respectable 
solicitor, and a gentleman of good pro- 
perty, residing at Barton Mills, in this 
county, was plaintiff; and Mr. John 
Mosely Binckes, son of Mr. William 
Binckes, of Great Hallingbury-Hail, 
in the county of Essex, was defendant. 
The action was brought for recovery 
of a compensation in damages against 
the defendant, for the breach of a pro- 
mise of marriage, under circumstances 
which rendered the conduct of the de- 
fendant much more than ordinarily 
culpable. It appeared that the de- 
tendant first saw and became attached 
to plaintiff, whilst she was upon a 
visit at a friend's, in Hertfordshire, 
in June, 1810. ‘That he continued 
his addresses with the greatest assi- 
duity till June 1811; and that whilst 
upon a visit to Miss Archer, at Bar- 
ton, during that month, he professed 
himself most warmly attached to 
Miss Susan Archer, a younger sister, 
to whom he wrote two letters, expres- 
sive of the strongest affection, and 
inost earnestly enjoining her to se- 
cresy; but the latter indignantly 
spurning his offers, gave up te Mrs. 
Archer, the letters he bad thus writ- 
ten; and defendant finding 
treacherous conduct was discovered, 
. abruptly took himself off home. As 
soon as the cause was called, defen- 
dant’s counsel proposed terms of ac- 
commodation ; and the action having 
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been brought more with a view to 
exonerate the characters of the Miss 
Archers from any imputations whicli 
might have been cast upon them, in 
consequence of this -extraordinary 
conduct of defendant, than for the 
sake of any damages which might 
have been recovered, the terms pro- 
posed were accepted ; and the counsel 
on both sides having borne testimony 
in the handsomest possible manner, 
ta the very honourable conduct of 
hoth the young ladies, and their 
friends, a verdict was, by consent of 
the parties, taken for 200I. and 
the common costs of the action, as 
well as of the special jury. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Walsall was held at Guildhall, on 
Wednesday the 18th inst. for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of 
presenting an address and petition to 
both houses of parliament, expressive 
of the present depressed state of trade 
in general, and prayibg that a portion 
of the East India Trade might be laid 
open to the public. - The chair hav- 
ing been taken by S. Wilson, Esq. 
(Mayor) he briefly explained the ob- 
ject of the meeting, when Thomas 
Price, Esq. rose, and, in a very im- 
pressive address, proposed the follow- 
ing resolutions, all of which were car- 
ried unanimously: 

“‘ That in consequence of the al- 
most total exclusion of British manu- 
factures from the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and of the non-intercourse with 


‘the United States of America, the 


trade of this town and neighbour. 
hood has, in common with that of the 
country at large, suffered very severe 
privations.— That from the uniform 
and well known hostility which the 
ruler of the French nation has mani- 
fested to the commerce of this coun- 
try, and from the political aspect of 
affairs in general, any prospect of the 
usual markets being re-opened, ap- 
pears to be, if not altogether hopeless, 
at least very distant. — That under 
these circumstances, and taking into 
consideration the absolute necessity of 
a free and vigorous trade to our exist- 
ence as an independent nation, any 
measure by which new markets may 
be obtained, would be peculiarly de- 
sirable.—That all trading monopolies 
in this country are unjust in their prin- 
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ciple, inasmuch as they create an un- Sessions, Mr. Robert Wood, a preach~ 
equal distribution of advantages, er in the Methodist connection, pre- 
where there exists no distinction of sented himself before the magistrates, 
rights ; and injurious in their effects, and requested that the ‘oaths might 
as they cripple the efforts of indivi- be administered to him, that he might 
dual industry, aod damp the spirit of make the declaration required by the 
commercial enterprise. — That the Toleration Act to qualify him to offi- 
charter of the East India Company ciate asa dissenting teacher. 
constitutes a monopoly of this descrip- ‘The Beneh inquired if he was ap- 
tion; and that notwithstanding the pointed a teacher to any specific con- 
immense portion of the globe towhich gregation? 
they have the exclusive privilege of The Rev. Mr. Wood, sen. who is 
trading, their exports of British ma- also a travelling preacher in the same 
nufactures aié comparatively trifling connection, replied that his son, was 
and insignificant. — That whilst the to preach at Bramley. 
benefit arising to the East IndiaCom- Recorper.—Sutfer the young man 
pany from their exclusive powers of to answer the question himself, 
trading is inconsiderable; whilst the | Mr. Robert Wood.—lIt is intended 
commerce of the British empire at that [ should preach at. Bramley, 
large is languishing under the priva- Armley, and other villages in the vi- 
tion of what may be deemed its just cinity. 
and natural rights, it is a notorious ‘The Recorder, after some conversa- 
fact, that the eastern countries have tion with the Bench and the counsel 
afforded very lucrative markets to the near him, resumed—* From a repost 
enterprising spirit of other nations. — of a case just published, it appears 
That this meeting has observed, with that the Court of King’s Bench have 
great satisfaction, the resolutions decided, that a protestant dissenter 
agreed upon in different parts of the whostates himself as one who preaches 
kingdom, relative to the opening of to soveral congregations, without 
the Indian trade, and that it pledges shewing that he has a separate congre- 
its hearty co-operation in the prosecu- gation attached to him, is not entitled 
tion of every legal measure that may to take the oaths and make the decla- 
lead to that desirable end.—That pe- ration required by the Toleration Act. 
titions be presented to both houses of -It will therefore be necessary for you 
parliament, humbly praying them to to prove your appointment to preach 
take this subject into their most seri- at aseparate congregation, before vou 
ous consideration.” can be entitled to. take the oaths.” 
SUSSEX. Mr. Maude here observed, that tho’ 
The soldiers ot the 42d regiment, the Court ef King’s Bench did not, 
stationed in the barracks at Lewes, in the case cited, think proper to issue 
have very laudably instituted amongst a mandamus to compel the magis- 
themselves an Aznicable Soctety, to trates to administer the oaths, it did 
which every member subscribes six- not follow that the oaths might not be 
pence per month, for the establish- administered as heretofore, without 
ment of a fund, to be applied, under requiring those new conditions which 
salutary regulations, as circumstances were never before heard of. 
may require,” The subscription is to Mr. Hainsworth, in reply, said, the 
accumulate, untouched for twelve magistrates could only administer the 
months, after which its benefits are to oaths agreeably to the provisions of 
be dispensed, and will, no doubt, be the ‘Toleration Act; and if that act 
comfortably felt, especially by wives required certain previous conditions, 
and children, who are {eft to starve at it was not in the power of that Bench, 
home, while their husbands and fa- or any other, to dispense with’ them ; 
thers are abroad fighting the battles for if the magistrates in the case a!- 
of their country. This noble exam- luded to had required anv thing to 
ple of the royal highlanders is well be done which the law had not made 
worthy the imitation of other regi- necessary, the Court of King’s Beuch 
* ments. would have issued a matidamus to 


YORKSHIRE. : compel them to administer the oaths. - 


Toleration Act.~At the late Leeds In these observations the Court co- 
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incided, and refused to administer the 
oaths. 

Before the Court adjourned, Mr. 
Holtboy, a student under the tuition 
of the Rev. Mr. Steadman, a dissenting 
minister at Bradford, presented him- 
self for the same purpose, and his ap- 
plication was rejected on the same 
grounds. But it appeared upon in- 
quiry, that this gentleman had made 
application to an improper sessions, 
the Court having no jurisdiction out 
of the borough, and he was advised to 
make application to the sessions for 
the Riding. On this gentleman ex- 
pressing some surprise at the new 
provisions, which, after the lapse of a 
century, had been discovered in the 
Toleration Act, Mr. Hardy, the Re- 
corder, admitted that it was certainly 
a new interpretation of the act, and 
the magistrates had been uniformly in 
the practice of administering the 
oaths, without any reference to those 
conditions which the Court of King’s 
Bench had decided to be necessary. 

SCOTLAND. 

Salmon. Fisheries.—Tire following 
important cause was lately deciced by 
the Court of Session, Edinburgh, re- 
specting salmon-fishing: By the se- 
cond division of the Court, it was the 
long-depending cause between the 
Duke of Athol and the other upper 
heritors on the ‘Tay, and the Hon. 
Win. Ramsay Maule, and the other 
proprietors of fishings situated in that 
river, The question at issue regarded 
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the legality of the fixed machinery for 
catching salmon, lately invented, and 
now in general use upon the lower 
arts of the Tay, and commonly known 
the namé of Stake Nets. Upon 
this subject the Court formerly heard 
counsel at great length, both viva voce 
and in writing; and their lordships, 
after delivering their opinions very 
fully, found, by a great majority, that 
the stake nets are illegal, as falling 
within the prohibitions created by the 
acts of parliament, and that the lower 
heritors are liable in damages and ex- 
penses, of which a condescendeace 
and account were allowed to be given 
in. The Court also granted an inter- 
dict against the continuance of that 
mode of fishing, but superseded ex- 
tract for a limited time, by which 
means the lower heritors will have an 
opportunity of bringing the judgment 
under review, either by a reclaiming 
petition of dnappeal. The judgment, 
it will be observed, only applies to 
such fishings as are locally situated in 
the River Tay, and not to such as can 
be said to be sea fishings; but with 
regard to the precise line where the 
river ends and the sea begins, the 
Court were considerably divided in 
opinion; although it was ultimately 
settled that this matter must depend 
upon the title deeds of the parties, it 
being incumbent on such heritors as 
allege their fishings to be in the sea, 
to establish the fact by proper evi- 
dence. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are much obliged to T. W. of Winchester, for hints which we presume be 
will find still improved in the present number. The encomium he passes upun the 
early part of our miscellany is highly characteristic of his own’ good opinion, and 
so much the more flattering to us as coming from a person conversant in literature. 
His hints will be always agreeable, and especially if he can get any of that foreign 
literary intelligence to which he alludes. However, as évoks are among the number 
of articles now’ permitted by the sovereign lord of the commerce of Europe to be 
imported into this country, any thing remarkable, or even similar to the descrip- 
tion of the great work on Egypt, may again makc its first appearance exclusively in 
the Universal Magazine 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. 26, to MARCH 


“ eee BURIED. 2and 5 - 116 
Males 734 .- | Males 712 5 and 10 - 41 
Females 732 ¢ 1466 | Females 636 f — and 20 - 49 
Whereof have died under two years old 405 and 30 - 105 
and 40 - 1128 
and 50 - 150 
and 69 - 113 


24, 18)2. 

60 and 70 123 
70 and 40 88 
80 and 90- 36 
90 andl0Q- 4 


10 


Between 


30 
Peck Loaf, 5s.6d. 5s.8d. 5s.10d. 6s. 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per ib, 50 
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AVERAGE PBICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140!bs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Mar. 14, 1812. 






































































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME CQUNTIES, 
Wheat; Rye |! Wheat] Rye |Barley; Oats 
s. djs. dj &. s.-d| s. dj s.' djs. d. 
Middsx. |116 1) 58 3} 52 37 3i\Essex .....,-.JJ14 8) 55 0] 52 8/37 O 
Surrey |126 6] 60 0} 56 Kent ...,2...]112 6) 54 0] 54 4137 © 
Hertiord|110 4] 58 0] 47 6] 35 ef|Sussex.....,../120 6 61 6/39 3 f 
Bedford |106 1} 66 5} 48 4)Suffolk .,.,..j107 7 51 5/32 11 a 
Huntin. 1109 6 51 6} < 4|\Cambridge ,,,.}.98 8} 50 0] 41 4/28 11 
Northa. {112 8] 65 0©| 55 4} 30 OlNorfolk .,.,..]105 10] 56 6] 49 7/34 2 : 
Rutland |108 3 57 6)\Lincoln ,.,,,.{105 1/59 7/55 1/30 8 t 
Leicest. [103 6] 65 10] 56 OWYork ...,..,..} 95 11} 61 1) 52 B31 7 ; 
Notting.|106 8) 62 6] 59 Durham ...,...} 98 6 52 0130 4 f 
Derby | 98 10 54 8 Northumberlan.} 90 9] 60 0} 45 1031 5 
Stafford {111 0 63 35 11)|\Cumberland ..}100 10} 61 4] 44 10/34 2 
Salop 116 7) 77 4] 66 5 Westmorland..| 99 6) 54 O| 41 7/32 5 
Herefor.j113° 1) 64 (| 62 Lancaster ..,.J102 5 42 5134 ll 
Wor’st. {118 4 65 Chester ....,.j100 3 36 2 
Warwie.J112 8 61 Flint ..ee,e--J108 9 64 0} — % 
‘B/  oWiits fut 6] 63 ilDenbigh .,....]108 7 64 183 2 . 
Berks {119 3|)-———} 57 Anglesea ......J|— 48 0/28 0 é 
Oxford |113 2 59 Carnarvon ....}100 4 52 #126 0 ’ 
Bucks, }118 4/——+—| 52 Merioneth ....j104 1 58 6135 6 
Brecon |120 5|———}) 65 Cardigan......j117 10 67 0)24 10 
V Montgo.|103 11} ——| 52 Pembroke ....] 99 3|———] 62 225 & 
Radnor. Ji16 5 59 Carmarthen ..}117 4 88 0129 8 , 
Glamorgan .,..}120 0 64. 0)32 0 
oe Gloucester ....J117  7|/-—-——] 62 #40 4 
Somerset .......J121 5 61 831 10 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth ....}#23 11 63 4 — 
\ ! Wheat 110s. 4d.; Rye 60s. 5d.; Barleyj/Devon........J115 0 58 0135 6 
‘ 57s. Od.; Oats 33s. 5d.; Beans}|Cornwall......jl11 1) 58 3130 & 
58s. Id.; Pease 64s. 11d.; Oatmealj|Dorset....02..J118 4 63 833 0 
52s. Od. Hants ........1118 1 59 N36 7 

















‘PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY "SHARES, &c. &c. 


March 28, 1812. 
3 CANALS. Fast Country, 65/. per share 
Croydon, 22/. per share. London, nie per a. 
Grand Junction, 2401. ditto. West-India, 1571. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 140/. ditto Commercial Road, 1271. ditto 
Grand Union, 25/. per share disc. 
Grand Western, 20/. per share disc. WATER-WORKS. 


Huddersfield, 217. per share East London, 74/. per share 


Kennet and Avon, 26/. ditto Grand Junction, 3/. ditto diss. 
Lancaster, 22/7. 10s. ditto Kent, 32/. per share 


Ei le 


Leeds and Liverpool, 190/. ditto South London, 20/. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, wrost Middlesex, 30/. ditto 
901. ditto x 

Rochdale, 45/2. ditto INSURANCE-OFFICES, - 

Tavistock, 1554. ditto Albion, 52/.’ per share 

Thames and Medway, 31/.ditto ~ Globe, 1132. ditto 

Wilts and Berks, 21/. ditto : Imperial, 681. ditto ¥, 
POERe- Provident, 12¢. 10s. ditto. 


Commercial, 152/. per share 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers. 
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